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PREFACE 



This history of the free produce movement is the result of 
investigations carried on over a period of several years. The free 
produce movement was essentially an organized effort to boycott 
goods produced by slave labor. As a means to advance the abolition 
of slavery it had only limited success. 

The subject was first encountered by the writer when she was 
preparing, as an M.A. thesis, a biography of Charles Osborri, who 
was one of the leaders in the free produce movement. The curi- 
osity aroused by that first contact with this obscure reform effort has 
led to the present result. 

The movement was sponsored chiefly by the Society of Friends, 
most of them plain, unpretentious people, whose work made no 
mark in national annals. Many of them left no records which 
have been preserved, while the great body of abolition literature 
generally contains no information on the free produce movement. 
Although supported chiefly by Quakers, the free produce cause was 
never officially sponsored, and scarcely" sanctioned, by the Society of 
Friends as a religious organization. While many prominent aboli- 
tionists endorsed the boycott idea, they did not advocate it publicly 
as a mearis of combating slavery. 

Sources for the study of this almost unknown phase of the 
abolition movement are few and scattered. Bibliographies and 
indices yield almost no information. Hence the discovery of much 
of the material herein cited has been lucky accident. For years the 
writer despaired of achieving a connected story, but time, chance, 
luck, and assistance from several Quaker historians have resulted 
in a narrative by no means complete, but at least possessed of con- 
tinuity. 

The existence of the free produce movement seems not to be 
known to historians generally, and indeed scarcely to those who 
give their attention to the anti-slavery movement. Only the his- 
torians of Quakerism appear to have some knowledge of it. Con- 
sequently, where the free produce movement touched the lives of 
national figures — John Greenleaf Whittier or Gerrit Smith or Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, for instance — their biographers have ignored 
the fact, presumably because they did not understand it and no 
concise explanation was available. 

[vii] 
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In gathering the material for this study the author has visited 
some twenty libraries. These include the Bixby Memorial Library of 
Vergennes, Vermont, the Boston Public Library, the Huntington 
Library, the Library Company of Philadelphia, and the Library of 
Congress; the libraries of Brown, Duke, Harvard, Ohio State, and 
Syracuse universities; of Earlham, Guilford, Haverford, Oberlin, 
and Swarthmore colleges; the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Indiana State Library, the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, and the Western Reserve Historical Society. To the staffs 
of all these institutions the" author owes thanks, and especially to 
Anna B. Hewitt of Haverford and E. Virginia Walker of the 
Friends' Historical Library at Swarthmore College. 

Special acknowledgments go to Francis R. Taylor of Phila- 
delphia, for making available his large manuscript collection covering 
the movement; to Thomas E. Drake of Haverford, for his criticism 
and advice; and to Harlow Lindley of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, for his criticisms and for the use of materials 
in his possession. These three have read the manuscript, and for 
their comments and criticisms the author is again grateful. Henry 
J. Cadbury of Harvard and Elbert Russell and G. A. Nuerm- 
berger of Duke have made useful suggestions. For their reading 
of the manuscript and their criticisms, the writer thanks also Pro- 
fessors Charles S. Sydnor, Bayrd Still, and W. T. Laprade of 
Duke University. 
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THE FREE PRODUCE MOVEMENT 



CHAPTER I 



The Argument 

The slavery question was a disruptive force, not only between 
North and South, but also in many other units of society. It was 
responsible for a bitter sectionalism in those states of the Old North- 
west touching the Ohio River. It made of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church two hostile camps which required almost a century to recon- 
cile. The cleavage was only less marked among the Presbyterians 
and Baptists. The Quakers, on the other hand, had a long-standing 
record of opposition to slavery and were generally regarded as pre-" 
senting a united front in the vanguard of the anti-slavery move- 
ment. This was not the case. The slavery question agitated, rent, 
and confused the Society of Friends, even as it did other denomi- 
nations. 

All Quakers condemned slavery; unfortunately they could not 
agree on the means and manner of opposing it. Then, much more 
than now, Quakers were a "peculiar people" who "mixed not in 
the world." Yet within their organization all shades of opinion 
existed, from the ultraconservative to the most radical. The great 
body of conservatives showed little interest in reforms and felt 
that Quakers had done their full duty by abolishing slavery among 
themselves. For them it was enough to repeat year after year their 
formal denunciation of slavery and to trust that the Lord in His 
own good time would destroy the evil. Beyond these conservatives 
stood a large body of liberals, flanked by a sizable number of radicals 
and a few fanatics. 

Social reform was a primary interest with the radicals. They 
believed that it could be carried on side by side with their religious 
activity. The extreme radicals began by espousing abolition and 
proceeded from that to such other reforms as women's rights, tem- 
perance, peace, and the many fantastic schemes which were afloat 
in the nineteenth century. Those who were rather less radical 
riveted their attention on the abolition of slavery and did not sponsor 
other reforms until that was accomplished. 

In the early nineteenth century many Friends belonged to the 
manumission societies and other mild organizations for the gradual 
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abolition of slavery. When the abolition crusade aroused contro- 
versy, created emotional excitement, and took a political turn, the 
Society of Friends was forced to define its position. During the 
1830 s many liberal Friends joined abolition societies, while the 
conservatives held aloof. The latter, who generally controlled the 
Society, condemned Quaker membership in abolition societies as 
detrimental to religious unity. About 1840 they began to close 
their meetinghouses to abolition lecturers. 

Liberal and radical Friends strongly objected to giving up their 
abolition activities, but in order to avoid,trouble most of them with- 
drew from such "mixed" societies and formed their own anti- 
slavery societies with membership limited to Quakers. In many 
instances this concession was sufficient. In other sections the con- 
servatives were still not satisfied. The result was that many indi- 
viduals were disowned and there was a separation in the Society 
itself in Indiana. In seeking a satisfactory form of activity the 
liberals and radicals usually formed free produce societies, in which 
they agreed to boycott all products raised by slave labor, so far 
as that was possible. 

Quakers' opposition to slavery had begun with condemnation of 
the slave trade. From this they advanced to a denunciation of slav- 
ery itself. Before the last Quaker had manumitted his "last slave 
the most advanced members of the Society, among whom was 
John Woolman, propounded the argument that the use of goods 
produced by slave labor was as bad as slaveholding itself, for it gave 
to an owner the inducement to hold his slaves in bondage and pro- 
vided economic support of the- system. The receiver of stolen 
goods is as bad as the thief, they repeated again and again. Woolman 
joined the use of slave labor goods with the Quaker testimony against 
war by arguing that the seizure of slaves on the African coast was 
really an act of war. This made slaves prize goods,. against the ac- 
ceptance of which Quakers had testified for years. 

It would be difficult to prove what person first felt it his' duty 
to abstain from the use of slave labor products. That person may 
have been Ralph Sandiford (1693-1733), a native of Liverpool, 
who later migrated to Pennsylvania. His observation of slavery in 
the West Indies led him to the conclusion that it was wrong, an 
opinion which he continued to express during the remainder of his 
life. His views were further expounded in a tract entitled The 
Mystery of Iniquity, in a Brief Examination of the Practice of the 
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Times, published in 1729. Though threatened with legal action, 
Sandiford continued to defend his views of slavery. No specific evi- 
dence indicates that Sandiford abstained from the products of slave 
labor as such, although in his last years he lived very simply, being 
"conscientiously opposed to those habits of luxury which . . . had 
begun to be indulged in Pennsylvania." 1 

The first abstainer on record, however, was Benjamin Lay. Born 
at Colchester, England, in 1677, Lay went to Barbados in 1718 
and there saw slavery at first hand. When he arrived at Philadelphia 
in 1 73 1, he was already outspoken in his views on the subject. As 
he advanced in years, his eccentricity became notorious. He con- 
sistently refused to eat any food produced by slave labor, nor, in 
the houses of his friends, would he accept anything served by slaves. 
His clothing was made of tow which he spun himself, while his 
other peculiarities included ^vegetarianism, residence in a cavelike 
dwelling, and prolonged fasts. 2 

If Lay was perhaps the earliest abstainer from slave products, 
certainly John Woolman was the first to impress the idea upon his 
fellow Quakers. His journal for November 25, 1769, recorded his 
first statement on the subject. By trade a tailor, Woolman also 
pursued other activities, among which was frequently the making 
out of slave bills of sale. For many years he performed this service 
without giving much thought to the matter, but "After long and 
mournful exercise" he wished to explain "how things have opened 
in my mind": 

... the oppression of the Slaves .which I have seen . . . hath from 
time to time livingly revived on my mind, and under this exercise I 

1 Roberts Vaux, Memoirs of the Lives of Benjamin Lay and Ralfh Sandi- 
ford, Two of the Earliest Public Advocates for the Emancipation of the 
Enslaved Africans (Philadelphia, 1815), pp. 59"73- 

' Ibid., pp. 13-30. While a merchant in Barbados, Lay freely expressed 
his opposition to slavery by befriending the slaves so that they assembled at 
his house on Sundays when he gave them food and religious instruction. His 
most startling action occurred during a yearly meeting session at Burlington, 
N. J., when he appeared in military cloak and sword, arose, and after making 
a few piercing denunciations of slaveholders, he slashed a concealed bladder 
containing pokeberry juice, to climax his remarks. Because of a spinal 
deformity Lay was only four feet and seven inches tall, which added to the 
peculiarity of his appearance. In spite of his eccentric behavior, Lay had 
many friends, among whom were Anthony Benezet and Benjamin Franklin. 
The latter published Lay's tract, All Slave Keepers, That Keep the Innocent 
in Bondage, Apostates . . . (1737). Lay died on Feb. 3, 1759, at the age 
of eighty-two (William Teignmouth Shore, John Woolman; His Life and 
Our Times: Being a Study in Applied Christianity, London, 1913, p. 61). 
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for some years past declined to gratify my pallate with those sugars. 
. . .1 do not censure my Brethren in these things, but believe . . 
the tradmg ,n or frequent use of any produce known to be raised 
by the labours of those who are under such lamentable oppression, 
hath appeared to be a subject which may yet more require the 
benous consideration of the humble followers of Christ The 
number of those who decline the customary use of The West' India 
produce . . even amongst people truly pious . . . have not been 
very extensive. 3 

A third among the early abstainers was Warner Mifflin (1745- 
1798), the Delaware Friend, who about 1778 had his conscience 
roused on the subject by the running ashore of a prize vessel. Dur- 
ing the remainder of the Revolutionary War he used no more 
imported goods, and in 1796 he expressed his convictions on the 
subject: And being brought into deep feeling for the oppressions 
of the poor Africans in the West Indies, I have not been easy with 
indulging myself in using the produce of their labor since. . . 

The first woman known to express her views on the subject 
was Alice (Jackson) Lewis, the wife of Enoch Lewis, of Chester 

7pK?'^ e u n ^ 1Vani ' a - WhfIC ShG W3S attendin S Yearf y Meeting 
at Phdadelphia ,n the spring of 1806, she "laid this subject before 
that body, m a forcible and impressive address." This act was the 
culmination of her increasing scruples against the use of slave labor 
products. For some years previous to this she had "discriminated 
in her purchases for the family between the produce of free or slave 
labor; and as far as possible herself abstained from using any article 
of slave production."* At about the same time a London Friend, 
John Horn, felt such a strong conviction on the subject that, to 

the 'cSn Y 0 M lman, J ° U : nal *" d °f John Coalman, edited from 

the Original Manuscripts with a Biographical Introduction, by Amelia Mott 
Gummere (Philadelphia and London, 1922), p 283 7 
AccoZtZ" mfr'/ Defense Against Aspersions] Cast Against Him on 

S^Sr^^ J ^ 9 ^ ^nd-Philanthro- 
Joseph L. Lewis, A Memoir of Enoch Lewis (West Chester, Pa., 1882) 
P. 34. An examinat.on 0 f the MS Minutes of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
W jSteEZ ft ^ I fi 8 ° 4 - I ° Sh ° WS "° — d of any s/ch add S 

iis^^^Lt sr folWd a set forra and - = 
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"ease" his mind, he urged all Quakers who might "feel their minds 
secretly burdened" by the use of West Indian sugar "not to stifle 
the smallest convictions of duty." 6 

Probably the strongest presentation of the subject in these early 
years came from the pen of Elias Hicks, who in 181 1 first pub- 
lished his Observations on the Slavery of the Africans and Their 
Descendants, and on the Use of the Produce 1 of Their Labor. This 
essay, in the form of nineteen queries and answers, covered most 
of the arguments ever advanced by advocates of the cause. Begin- 
ning with the assertion that slaves were prizes of war, he then 
deduced that the products of their labor were also prize goods. He 
proceeded to the question, "By what class of the people is the slavery 
of the Africans and their descendants supported and encouraged?" 
To this he replied, "Principally by the purchasers and consumers of 
the produce of the slaves' labour. . . ." This led him to ask what 
effect abstinence would have upon slaves and slaveholders. He 
argued that it would "meliorate . . . and abate" the "cruel bondage" 
of the former, and circumscribe the avarice of the latter. He con- 
cluded on a strong note of personal application by saying: 

If we as individuals concerned in purchasing and consuming the 
produce of slavery, should imagine that our share in the transaction 
is so minute, that it cannot .perceptibly increase the injury; let us 
recollect, that, though numbers partaking of a crime may diminish 
the shame, they cannot diminish its turpitude. 7 

8 John Horn, Some Considerations on the African Slave Trade, and. the 
Use of West India Produce, London, January 17, 1805 (G. Cooke, printer), 
a broadside. John Horn, the son of Joseph and Mary Horn, both Quakers, 
was born at Tring, Hertfordshire, England, in May, 1738. After learning 
the weaving trade he married, but within nine years his wife and three 
of his four children died. About 1781 he became a minister and thereafter 
performed many religious journeys until 1803, when his health became too 
feeble for such activity. Late in 1804. he wrote his Considerations on the 
African Slave Trade. ... He died on March 13, 1805 (Lucy Edmunds, A 
Short Sketch of the Life of Our Dear Friend John Horn; with Some of His 
Expressions towards His Close. . . . Also, Considerations on the African 
Slave Trade and the Use of West India Produce. First Published by Him in 
His Last Illness, London, 1806, pp. 3-35). 

7 Elias Hicks, Letters of Elias Hicks: Including also Observations on the 
Slavery of the Africans and Their Descendants, and on the Use of the Produce 
of Their Labor (Philadelphia, 1861), pp. 8-20. This tract, first published 
in 18 1 1, went through many later editions. Elias Hicks (1 779-1 830), 
a native of Long Island, N. Y., was a prominent minister in the Society of 
Friends. He is best known because of the doctrinal controversy which resulted 
in a separation throughout much of the Society (1827). Hicks's free produce^ 
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vemlly adopted would eveLaVpi? stop to 1? Wl " Ch ' if Uh i- 
and that e, disusine- thn e * ™ j- • p thls e^mous evil, 
slave,. And Zlul, ^ r u „Trt M Pr0d " Ced ^ "» "our » 

■n Dublin or D ,' c tL 8 ml' 7" ^ B "° 

opportunity of ample educational adranajes H ^ J' ll j t 
however, and a, the age „£ thirteen „ k 1 " 1 "' 1 ' 

ceding years he saw much both of thTsl " Td T°, S SU<: - 
ng- About not n„_ , . ,r,,de a " d of privateer- 

a/ over eer o^a \ M **»> ^ ^ ^came 

Vears TM. ■ g P Iantatlon - Here he remained for four 

later activities About ,L, * * gread > - '" fl >«"«d his 

succeeding ^^^^^^JST* * " 

Among his earlier essays (written J™, "^.very wnmgs. 
S.ol«„ Goods Synonym/us i£%J£. I 

hum'.»T,o:d ctn ird who *7z?r "v rice and * 

Non-Slaveholder I P nla > ,K « 8 > PP- m-213). 

26s. W m iarn Alle ; < h *t** ce (s vok > London » 1846-47) 

Quaker silk manufacturer Irll\ n ?7 °A ^ 3 °>- * 843) ' the son * » BritiA 
*795 he opened a W^T^t^ **** ^ Chemist ^ ™* * 
also participated in numerous phk llZt ent * SClentific 'pieties and 
abolition and education. In xSifhl wa e " terp " Ses ' a ™"S which were 
emgns as a typical Quaker. Here beZ hTff V?- **** allied «>v- 
Emperor, Alexander I, whom AUeTlatef visS«, ^ the RuSS1 ' an 
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with a vengeance, and that a vengeance must attend both the buyers 
and the sellers . . .? 

He denounced the "fair devotees" of philanthropy who declaimed 
against slavery while at the same moment they sipped their tea 
"sweetened ... by the sweat, the blood, the tears of their own 
tender sex. . . ." In a sterner tone he asserted: 

Slavery depends on the consumption of the produce of its labour 
for support. Refuse this produce, and slavery must cease. Say 
not that individual influence is small. Every aggregate must be 
composed of a collection of individuals. ... The number of those 
who have already refused the produce of slavery is large, it is 
increasing daily, and no bounds can be assigned to its future 
progress. 9 

The possibilities of' individual abstinence when combined into 
a concerted effort were first demonstrated in 1791. The occasion 
was the unsuccessful effort to abolish the British slave trade. When 
the motion to effect that abolition failed in Parliament, a real popular 
protest arose throughout the British Isles. Led by Thomas Clark- 
son, who traveled some six thousand miles for the cause, as many 
as three hundred thousand persons, it was estimated, gave up the 
use of West India sugar in protest. The campaign was also charac- 
terized by numerous public meetings and a flood of petitions. Many 
pamphlets were also issued, among them, A Short Sketch of the 
Evidence Delivered before a Committee of the House of Commons 
for the Abolition of the Slave Trade: To Which Is Added a 
Recommendation of the Subject to the Serious Attention of People 
m General, by William Bell Crafton; On the Propriety of Abstain- 
ing from West India Sugar and Rum, by William Fox; and Con- 
siderations Addressed to Professors of Christianity of Every Denomi- 
nation, on the Impropriety of Consuming West-India Sugar and 
Rum, as Produced by the Oppressive Labour of Slaves. The argu- 
ments in all this pamphlet propaganda were essentially the same. 
The authors reached the conclusion that if one family using five 
8 [Thomas Branagan,] The Guardian Genius of the Federal Union- or 
i^potic Admonitions on the Signs of the Times, in Relation to the ' Evil 

p- °t l V fr0m tke Root °f AU 6ur E ™l', Human Slavery- 

BfmgPart of the Beauties of Philanthrofy, by a Philanthropist (2d ed, 
Wew York, 1840) pp. I3 - I9> 30-34. This volume contains twenty-three 
es^ys, of whKh the two here cited are "Memoirs of the Author" and 
buying- Stolen Goods Synonymous with Stealing." Branagan died on Tune 
! 3> 1043. 
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upon it as a solution. to the slavery question. It was claimed that 
Thomas Jefferson went so far as to plant a large grove of maple 
trees. In any case he wrote in 1790: 

Late difficulties in the sugar trade have excited attention to our sugar 
trees, and it seems fully believed by judicious persons, that we can- 
not only supply our own demand, but make for exportation. . . . 
What a blessing to substitute a sugar which requires only the labor 
of children for that which is said to render the slavery of blacks 
necessary/ 3 

The propriety of using products of slave labor was first to come 
before an organized body in this country in 1796. The occasion 
was the third American Convention for Promoting the Abolition of 
Slavery and Improving the Condition of the African Race, held in 
Philadelphia. The committee "to report to the Convention the 
objects proper for its attention" included in its recommendations 

That, as one mean[s] of promoting its interests, they [i.e., the 
abolition societies represented in the Convention] be earnestly soli- 
cited 1 to display a marked preference of all such commodities as are 
of the culture or manufacture of freemen, to those which are culti- 
vated or manufactured by slaves. 

This was seconded in the report of the committee to prepare the 
address "to the different- Abolition Societies," which urged "a 
marked preference" for free labor articles, and added, "In this 
way every individual may discountenance oppression. . . ," 14 Which 
member or members of these committees were responsible for the 
introduction of a statement urging abstinence from slave labor prod- 
ucts is an unsolved question. The most likely supposition, however, 
is that it was a member of either the Pennsylvania or Delaware 

18 Jefferson to Benjamin Vaughan, June 27, 1790, Thomas Jefferson, The 
Writings of Thomas Jefferson ... (20 vols., Washington, 1904), VIII, 
50; Mary Stoughton Locke, Anti-Slavery in America, from the Introduction 
of African Slaves to the Prohibition of the Slave Trade (1610-1808), Rad- 
cliffe College Monographs, No. 11 (Boston, 1901), pp. 189 f. 

American Convention for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery and Im- 
proving the Condition of the African Race, Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Third Convention, of Delegates from the Abolition Societies Established 
tn Different Parts of the United States, Assembled at Philadelphia . . . 
(Philadelphia, 1796), pp. 16, 28. The Committee on the Objects Proper for 
the Attention of the Society consisted of: Joseph Bloomfield (N. J.), Elihu 
Hubbard Smith (N. Y.), William Rogers (Pa.), William Poole (Del.), 
Joseph Townsend (Md.), Samuel Miller (N. Y.)-, and Micajah Davis (Va.). 
The Committee to Prepare the Address had as members: Caspar Wistar, 
Samuel Powell GrifHtts, and Samuel Miller. 
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A Beginning at Organization 

It was inevitable that some kind of organization should be formed 
to advance the idea of boycotting slave labor goods. The first was 
apparently a "little society" founded at Wilmington, Delaware, in 
June, 1826, to work for the extinction of slavery in that state, 
and to consider the propriety of "consuming the products of slave- 
labor." 1 Organization was not perfected until December 21, 1826, 
when the Wilmington Society for the Encouragement of Free 
Labor adopted its constitution and elected officers. The constitution 
proclaimed that "Its object shall be to encourage the cultivation of 
such articles by Freemen as are now produced by the labor of 
slaves; and to collect and disseminate information calculated to 
promote the object of this Association." An acting committee of 
six members was to seek means of obtaining free labor goods, and 
was to encourage any measures which might promote "Free labor 
in the slave districts' of the United States. ..." Meetings of the 
society were to be held quarterly, and anyone might become a mem- 
ber by signing the constitution and paying fifty cents. 2 

In 1827 the Society was represented at the meeting of the 
American Convention for ^Promoting the Abolition of Slavery and 
Improving the Condition of the African Race. To this assemblage 
the Wilmington society presented an address detailing their pur- 
poses. The work of their acting committee was summarized in their 
statement that considerable cotton could be' had, "produced in the 
slave districts of the United States, untouched by slaves, some of 
which has been manufactured in this vicinity, and is now for sale, 
at fair prices." But when it came to groceries the story was less 

3 Genius of Universal Emancipation, V, 348 (July i, 1826). 

2 Ibid.., VI, 129 (Jan. 27, 1827). [The numbering of this- journal is 
very irregular, there having been several- series, each with separately num- 
bered volumes. To avoid confusion a straight numbering of volumes, be- 
ginning with I and running through XIV, has been adopted. From 1825 to 
1828 the paper was issued weekly; the remainder was a monthly periodical. 
On numerous occasions it was not issued at all.] 

Officers elected at this first meeting were: President, Lea Pusey; Vice- 
President, John Reynolds; Secretary, William P. Richards; Treasurer, Charles 
Canby; Acting Committee, Isaac Peirce, Dr. William Gibbons, Joseph G. 
Rowland, Eli Hilles, Benjamin Webb, and E. W. Gilbert. 
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This Corresponding Committee was directed to communicate 
with anyone, anywhere "favorable to the labor of Freemen ; and to 
the consumption of their products" in order to open the market 
for such goods. The Committee was also to circulate such informa- 
tion as it collected, and to emphasize the logic of the free labor 
cause. In January, 1827, the Society was given the use of a 
room in Clarkson Hall "free of expense" for its quarterly meetings. 6 

Pursuant to instructions, the Corresponding Committee, on 
April 11, 1827, issued a circular, probably in broadside form, 
expressing a desire to assist nonslaveholders in slave areas to find 
better markets for their crops, so as to prove thereby the superiority 
of free labor. Then followed a questionnaire asking for information, 
with names and addresses of individual farmers who were producing 
cotton, rice, sugar, molasses, tobacco, etc., by free labor. Other 
questions inquired how many persons might be induced to raise 
any of these products by free labor if assured of a market; how 
many consumers would purchase them "at a small advance above 
the market price"; and how many would buy them if sold at the 
same price as slave labor goods. 7 

When the American Convention assembled in 1827, the Free 



Slaveholder and a member of the Board of Managers of the Philadelphia 
Free Produce Association. Thomas McClintock was the author of one or 
more anti-slavery tracts. Benjamin Tucker died on June 24, 1833. Isaac 
Barton (1795-1868) had been active in the American Convention. Thomas 
Shipley (1787-183*6) was also president of the Pennsylvania Society for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, etc. James Mott (1788-1868) is best 
known for his philanthropic and anti-slavery activities. It was about this 
time that he gave up his cotton-trade business because he felt it to be wrong. 
Edwin P. Atlee, a Philadelphia physician, was very active in the anti- 
slavery movement. John Bouvier (1787-1851) was born in France. After 
coming to the United States he was a newspaper editor and later became a 
lawyer. Joseph Parrish (1 779-1 840) was a physician. Isaac T. Hopper 
(1771-1852) was most prominent as a'Friend (Hicksite) who was disowned' 
chiefly because of his views on slavery. 

* Free Produce Society of Pennsylvania, Constitution . . . (Philadelphia 
[, 1827]), pp., 1-12. This constitution was also printed in full in the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, VII, 2 f. (July 4, 1827); Pennsylvania 
Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, for the Relief of Free 
Negroes Unlawfully Held in Bondage, and for Improving the Condition of 
the African Race, Minutes (MS), Jan. 18, 1827, III (1825-47), 57. 

Clarkson Hall stood at Sixth and Cherry streets. Presumably it was owned 
by the Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, etc., 
who conducted in it a school for Negro children and adults. It was used 
for many years as an auditorium for anti-slavery meetings. 

''Genius of Universal Emancipation, VII, 11 (July 14, 1827). 
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bales of cotton which were manufactured into apron checks and 
bedticking. 11 The Society appealed to women generally to exert 
their influence by abstinence from slave labor products, and by in- 
stilling in their "offspring a deep-felt sense of their duty [to give] 
the preference to the products of free labor." 

Let societies be formed among you to promote this. ... It is true, 
some inconveniences will at first be unavoidable, the texture of your 
garments will perhaps be coarser than that of your accustomed wear, 
but they will cling less heavily around your forms, for the sighs of 
the broken-hearted will not linger among their folds. 12 

In October, 1829, the Society reported that slightly more than 
2,500 pounds vof free upland cotton had been "manufactured into 
ginghams, checks, bedtickings, stripes, knitting and sewing cotton, 
and cotton hose." 13 The cotton here referred to was obtained from 
Nathan Hunt, Jr., of Guilford County, North Carolina, who col- 
lected it from Quaker and other nonslaveholding farmers in that 
area. 14 In June, 1830, the committee reported no profit, but also 
no loss on its transactions, >and hence felt encouraged. They then 
had some 2,500 yards of goods available. Men of the Pennsylvania 
Free Produce Society had voluntarily raised $1,000 as a loan without 
interest for one year so that the women might expand their oper- 
ations. 15 

At the end of a year the demand for free labor cotton goods 
,h^d outrun the Society's ability to supply them. At this juncture, 
however, Nathan Hunt, Jr., was ready to send forty bales of free 
labor cotton. Since this amount was far beyond the finances of the 
Society, they considered it "expedient to engage a person of veracity 
to purchase it on his own responsibility, keep it separate from other 
cotton, and have it manufactured into such goods as are best suited 
to the market. One of this character has presented himself. . . ." 
A month later thirty bales of the cotton had been received and 
were in process of manufacture. 16 This made a stock of several 
thousand yards of cloth of various kinds which apparently was sold 
without trouble. 

The Society continued very vigorous throughout its second 

11 Genius of Universal Emancipation, X, 4 (Sept. 2, 1829). 
12 Ibid., X, 12 (Sept. 16, 1829). "Ibid., X, 58 (Oct. 30, 1829). 
"Ibid., X, 68 (Nov. 6, 1829). 15 Ibid., XI, 43 f. (June, 1830). 

"Ibid., XI, 10, 25 (April, May, 1830). The person was probably 
Samuel Comly, mentioned in the report. 
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vania and the Colored Female Free Produce Society. Both were 
organized at the beginning of 1 83 1 . Benjamin Lundy addressed 
the mt,n's society on April 18, 1831, and induced them to appro- 
priate ten dollars to be added to a premium offered for free labor 
rice. The Female Society was organized and carried on in con- 
junction with the "Female Free Cotton Society." 20 

The free produce movement west of the Alleghanies had its first 
advocates in eastern Ohio. In 1826 the Aiding Abolition Society 
of Monroe County, Ohio, issued an "Address to the Merchants of 
the State of Ohio and Elsewhere" which declared that merchants 
as well as their customers were the supporters of slavery. It called 
on the people of Ohio to co-operate in using as little slave labor 
goods as possible and expressed the hope that every merchant would 
support the cause. 21 On October 26, 1 833, the Free Produce and 
Anti-Slavery Society of Monroe County, Ohio, was formed "to 
abolish slavery in the United States, and particularly to abstain, as 
far as practicable, from the produce of slave-labor. . . ." Salem, in 
Columbiana County, Ohio, was, however, the great anti-slavery 
center in that state. On January 6, 1827, the Salem Abolition and 
Colonization Society was formed. 22 Its later history is obscure, but 
the breath of revival reached it on January 19, 1834, when the 
New 'Garden Anti-Slavery Society, an auxiliary of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, was formed. The New Garden society em- 
bodied in its constitution the determination of "abstaining, as far as 
practicable, from the use of the products of slavery. . . ." The 
Convention which organized the Ohio Anti-Slavery Society in 
1835 declared that it would "practically testify against slavery, by 
giving a uniform preference to the products of free labor." 23 

In September, 1832, the Free Produce Association of Green 
Plain (Clark County, Ohio) was organized. Apparently it began 
as early as 1829 in a very small way among a few Quaker women 
"to whom the sweets of the cane, cultivated amid sighs and tears, 
have become loathsome; to whom gorgeous apparel, purchased at 

20 Genius of Universal Emancifation, XI, 194 (Supplement, April, 1 83 1) j 
XH, 3i i2, 57 (May, Aug., 1831). ' , 

21 Ibid., V, 338 (June 24, 1826); Liberator, IV, 170 (Oct. 25, 1834.). 

32 Genius of Universal Emancifation, VI, 183 (April 14, 1827) ; Liberator, 
IV, 45 (March 22, 1834). 

25 Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention: Held at Putnam, on the Twenty-second, Twenty-third, and Twenty- 
fourth of Afril, 1835 (n.p., n.d.), p. 9. 
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soon to feel the stimulation of that sudden growth of abolition'' 
activity which began in 1 831. The free produce principle dis- 
tinctly belonged to the Quakers, was associated with the older 
abolitionism, and was publicized chiefly by Benjamin Lundy through 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation. It was now to be adopted 
by many who became leading abolitionists. Among these was Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, whose advocacy of the boycott idea was un- 
questionably due to his association with Lundy. So strong w,as this 
influence, that Garrison in his "Declaration of Sentiments" pro- 
claimed, "We shall encourage the labor of freemen rather than that 
of slaves, by giving a preference to their productions," when he 
organized the American Anti-Slavery Society in 1833. 28 Garrison 
continued to be an earnest advocate of the free labor principle for 
the next five or six years — in fact, until the complexities and rami- 
fications of the abolition movement turned his attention to other 
things. Theodore Weld's statement during the same period shows 
the attitude of many abolitionists: 

In lecturing [he said] it has been my great endeavor to push the 
main point. ... I have dwelt little upon collateral principles — such 
as abstinence from the products of slave labor — not because it is 
not a duty, for so I believe, and so have practiced for years — but 
because, mind acts, upon a collateral principle, spontaneously, if it be 
first anchored upon the main principle. 29 

Likewise, many of the local anti-slavery societies organized be- 
tween i"8 3 3 and 1836 adopted the boycott as a collateral principle. 
This was almost certain to be the case wherever a sufficient number 
of Quakers participated to wield an influence. The idea was popular 
with women's societies and was considered a peculiarly appropriate 
tenet for them since it so closely concerned household economy. 30 

28 American Anti-Slavery Society, The Declaration of Sentiments and Con- 
stitution of the American Anti-Slavery Society . . . (New York, 1837), 
p. 6 ; Liberator, IV, 101 (June 28, 1834). A committee recommended offering 
premiums for free labor goods in 1834. 

29 Theodore D. Weld to J. F. Robinson, May 1, 18365 Angelina Grimke 
Weld to Elizabeth Pease, Aug. 14, 1839 (Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina 
Grimke Weld, and Sarah Grimke, Letters . . . 1812-1844, ed. Gilbert H. 
Barnes and Dwight L. Dumond, 2 vols., New York, 1934, I, 2965 II, 
782); Non-Slaveholder, II, 185 (April, 1847). Before 1847 Garrison 
turned completely away from the free labor idea and considered it a waste 
of time, when there were so many more practical things to be done. 

80 Liberator, II, 110 (July 14, 1832); IV, 61 (April 19, 1834); Boston 
Female Anti-Slavery Society, Refort (2d ed., Boston, 1836), p. 79; Rhode 
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of American Women. First assembled at New York in ,837, this 
group listened to a letter from the Free Produce Society of Oxford 
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begun t0 advocate the free labor principle as early as 1824. Eleven 
of his essays published at various times were in 1835 issued together 
as An Address to the Members of the Religious Society of Friends, 
on the Duty of Deckning the Use of the Products of Le Labour. 
Therein he reviewed all the arguments on the subject, he dwelt on 
Quaker testimony against prize goods and war, he appealed to the 
women, and he avowed that nothing but Quaker unfaithfulness in 
rnaintammg a consistent testimony against slavery had thus long 
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prevented incorporation into the Discipline of an article requiring 
the boycott of slave labor products. 33 

This and other influences worked together during the next l ' 
three years to carry the cause to new heights of achievement. Among 
the many bodies which assembled at Pennsylvania Hall 84 in May, 
1838, was the Requited Labor Convention, which initiated the 
second effort towards an organized boycott of slave labor goods. 
It is impossible to determine just what forces were behind this new 
action. During the preceding months local anti-slavery societies 
had sprung up with bewildering rapidity in the Philadelphia area. 
They represented all shades of opinion from the most radical to the 
relatively staid. William C. Betts, one of the leaders in the effort, 
was a member of the Philadelphia City Anti-Slavery Society and 
the City and County Anti-Slavery Society. 35 The first call was sent 
out by the Clarkson Anti-Slavery Society of Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania. Its members were as radical as could be found among 
Quakers anywhere, and later formed the nucleus which became 
Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends. 36 Among 

33 Pp. 12, 17. Charles Marriott (1782-1843) was born in < Lancashire, 
England, the son of Henry and Margaret Marriott. About 1800 the family 
moved to Hudson, N. Y. Charles Marriott, prominent in a religious 
capacity as well as active in the anti-slavery cause, wrote for the Genius 
of Universal Emancipation and the Liberator. His greatest interest was to 
bring the Society of Friends to a firmer stand against slavery. To this end 
he wrote the above-mentioned tract, which the Meeting for Sufferings refused 
to endorse. When his friends joined him in publishing it on his own 
responsibility, Marriott, Isaac T. Hopper, and James S. Gibbons were dis- 
owned. Marriott then joined the American Anti-Slavery Society and became 
active in publishing the Anti-Slavery Standard. (New York Association of 
Friends for the Relief of Those Held in Slavery, &c, Testimony Concerning 
Charles Marriott, Deceased, New York, 184.4, PP- i-is)- 

34 Pennsylvania Hall was erected with funds raised by voluntary sub- 
scription, under the direction of a board of citizens known as the Pennsyl- 
vania Hall Association. The building was dedicated on May 15, 1838, as a 
"temple of free speech" and burned by a mob two days thereafter, in protest 
against the anti-slavery meetings being held there. 

35 William C. Betts (Jan. 22, 1813-June 27, 1844) was also a charter 
member of the Association of Friends for Advocating the Cause of the Slave, 
etc. He presided at the Requited Labor Convention, and was in 1839 and 
1840 secretary of the American Free Produce Association and a member of 
its committee on manufactures. For a time his house was the depository for 
the goods manufactured. Betts's untimely death from lockjaw at the age of 
thirty-one deprived the anti-slavery movement of an energetic leader. 

36 Progressive or Congregational Friends were formed chiefly of Hicksite 
radicals who were dissatisfied with the Quaker stand on slavery and other 
social questions. The movement centered at Kennett Square, Pa., where 
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courage the furnishing of the market with free goods, by purchasing 
and using such only as are of this class." 

The list of officers is most interesting. The president was 
Gerrit Smith. Vice-presidents were William Bassett, Abraham L. 
Pennock, William H. Johnson, all Friends, and Lewis Tappan,, the 
philanthropist. The secretaries were Daniel L. Miller, Jr., and 
Lewis C. Gunn, and the treasurer Lucretia Mott, all Friends. The 
executive committee consisted of Charles C. Burleigh (the aboli- 
tionist and editor), Henry Grew, William C. Betts, John H. 
"Cavender, Caleb Clothier (a Philadelphia Friend), Lydia White 
(who long operated a free produce store in Philadelphia), David 
Ellis, Sidney Ann Lewis, Martha Hampton, Sarah Pugh, and Alice 
Eliza Hambleton, all members of the Society of Friends. This list 
of officers exemplifies the cosmopolitan character of the movement 
at this initial stage. All varieties of anti-slavery people endorsed it. 
The wealthy philanthropist, the fiery abolitionist, and the Quakers, 
both Hicksite and Orthodox, united to advance the cause. 38 

The committee to prepare an address finally published its 
Address to Abolitionists, of which Lewis C. Gunn was the principal 
author. This was probably the strongest statement of the case yet 
issued. Gunn's fundamental premises were concise: "The love of 
money is the root of the evil of slavery — and the froducts of slave- 
labor are stolen goods" After dwelling on the sinfulness of slave- 
holding and the consequent involvement of consumers in the sin, 

38 Philadelphia. Requited Labor' Convention. Minutes of Proceedings of 
the Requited Labor Convention, Held in Philadelphia, on the 17th and 
18th of the Fifth Month, and by Adjournment- on the 5th and 6th of the 
Ninth Month, 1838 (Philadelphia, 1838), pp. 3-13. This pamphlet also 
contains extracts of letters from abolitionists who were unable to attend. 
Among- these one from William Goddell to Lewis C. Gunn, dated Utica, 
Aug. 29, 1838, is especially significant. He wrote: "It would give me 
pleasure to attend your Free Labor Convention. ... In the early part of 
our anti-slavery movement, I was among those who anticipated some action 
on this subject by the societies then organized. The topic was introduced in 
the Convention in your city for forming the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
in December, 1833, when it appeared that not a few of our friends were 
apprehensive that its incorporation into our enterprise would cripple our 
efforts, and shut us out of the manufacturing districts of the North. A 
resolution, however, was' adopted, recommending the subject to the attention 
of the Executive Committee. But it soon appeared that neither the members 
of that body, nor the constituency represented by them, were prepared to 
make any decisive advances in relation to it. The subject was not under- 
stood. It had not been discussed . . ." (pp. 16-18). Pennsylvania Freeman, 
Oct. 11, 1838. 
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he concluded that "The furchaser of slave froduce is, himself, virtt^ 
ally the flunderer of the slaves. ... And the consumers ... are 
slaveholders." Replying to the objection that abstinence by a few 
would have no perceptible effect, he insisted "that if the use of 
these productions is positively assisting (in however small a degree) 
to keep men in slavery, no one, who considers it wrong to keep 
them so, is at liberty to assist even to this trifling extent." Estimating 
the Society of Friends at 150,000, members of anti-slavery societies 
at 180,000, and adding the free colored people, he reached a total 
of 600,000 persons "who might be expected ... to withdraw at ohce 
their pecuniary aid" from the sin of slavery, and that "would 
produce an imfression ... on the market for slave produce, and on 
the profitableness of slave labor." 39 

The first annual meeting of the American Free Produce Asso- 
ciation was held at Philadelphia on October 15 and 16, 1839, with 
over one hundred persons present, among whom were William 
Bassett and William Lloyd Garrison. The executive committee 
lamented its small accomplishments, but hailed emancipation in the 
British colonies as a great boon to the cause, and looked forward 
to an increase in the amount of free labor cotton when an agent 
could be sent to the South to seek it out. While no stores had yet 
been opened, the committee anticipated no trouble in getting cotton 
cloth manufactured. Resolutions were passed appointing a com- 
mittee to lay the free labor argument before anti-slavery societies 
generally, to name delegates for the Anti-Slavery Convention of the 
World to be held at London in 1840, to correspond with the British 
India Society, 40 and "to prepare and publish a list of the places or 
countries where articles, the result of remunerated labor, are raised, 
or whence they can be obtained, together with a list of Stores . . .' 

3 i" LeWiS C ' Gim "' Addre " t0 Abolitionist s (Philadelphia, 1838), pp. 

, " J he ? ritish Indfa Societ y was a body of social-minded men who hoped 
by influencing British public opinion to gain for the people of India the 
rights and privileges they might properly expect. For the economic advance- 
ment of India, the Society urged the abolition of protective duties so that the 
products of India might compete fairly with those of other parts of the 
Empire {Pennsylvania Freeman, March 24, 1841; Joseph Pease, Sen., A 
Letter from Josef h Pease, Sen., Addressed to Jonathan Backhouse, of Dar- 
Ungton, Both Members of the South Durham British India Society, on the 
Subject of the Slave Trade, and Slavery, Darlington, May 1,, l8 l 2l np 
September 5, 1842, a broadside). ' v 
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at which free goods can be purchased." William Bassett was elected 
president, and other changes in officers were made, 41 

The annual meeting of 1840 passed the customary resolutions 
in support of the boycott principle, but had to confess that compara- 
tively little had been accomplished. Less than four hundred dollars 
had been raised. With this, however, a small amount of free labor 
cotton had been purchased and manufactured, chiefly into muslin. 
The list of places where free labor products could be obtained had 
been prepared, but was so incomplete as to be almost useless. 42 On 
January 29, 184 1, a mid-year meeting was held. Various resolu- 
tions were passed endorsing the cause and concluding, "Resolved, 
That we eminently attribute the want of success in the abolition 
enterprise, to professed abolitionists not witnessing by their lives 
the truths they proclaim." The executive committee during this 
year did considerable work in urging the free produce cause upon 
anti-slavery societies generally. 43 

The third annual meeting convened at Clarkson Hall on October 
19 and 20, 1 84 1. The committee to propose a plan more effectually 
to promote abstinence from slave labor products reported "That they 
. . . were unable to see in what way the object of the Association 
could be better promoted than by each one abstaining from the use 
of slave grown produce." They did, however, recommend the 
raising of more fun'ds for the purchase of rfewly available supplies of 
free labor cotton, they issued an "Address to Abolitionists," and they 
sent a letter to each state anti-slavery society urging adoption of the 
free produce principle. 44 

The Association held its fourth annual meeting on November 
21, 1842. Delegates were present" from the Philadelphia Female 

11 Weld-Grimke, Letters . . . 1812-1844, H> 797 > Liberator, IX, 163, 182 
(Oct. 11, Nov. 15,-1839). Information on the meeting is taken from Garri- 
son's editorial summary of the proceedings. William Bassett was a shoe^ 
maker of Lynn, Mass. He was disowned by the Society of Friends in July, 
1 840, for his anti-slavery activities (William Bassett, Proceedings of the Society 
of Friends in the Case of William Bassett, Worcester, Mass., 1840, pp. 2-24). 
Bassett himself published this document in protest against the action. 

"Free Labor Advocate, I, 6, 8 (Feb. 8, 1841); Pennsylvania Freeman, 
Sept. io, 1840. This list had been compiled at the instance of the Union 
Free Produce Association. 

"Free Labor Advocate, I, 46, 48, 200 (March 8, 24, Aug. 9, 1841); 
Pennsylvania Freeman, Feb. 17, 1841. 

"Free Labor Advocate, I, 342 (Dec. 24, 1841); Protectionist, I, 359 f. 
(Dec. 4, 1841); Pennsylvania Freeman, Oct. 27, Nov. 3, 10, 1841. 
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Anti-Slavery Society, the Association of Friends for Promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, etc., and from the Union Free Produce Asso- 
ciation. The executive committee reported the wide circulation of 
their "Address to Abolitionists" issued in 1841. They also an- 
nounced "a small paper for gratuitous circulation," the American 
Free Produce Journal, of which, the first number had been issued in 
October, 1842. Its purpose was to' spread the free produce idea 
among anti-slavery societies generally. The manufacturing com- 
mittee reported the purchase of more cotton and the sale of about 
$3,000 worth of goods during the preceding year. A resolution 
to dissolve the Association led to an "animated discussion" and re- 
sulted in a unanimous vote to carry on. 45 

The report for 1843 was the most optimistic in the society's his- 
tory. Operations had been considerably extended as a result of 
the increased demand and supply of free labor goods.. Sale of goods 
was more, than double that of the preceding year. Discussion of 
the subject and organization of free produce associations had occurred 
in many places, but there was still much to be done. Consequently, 
the society was urged "to continue its efforts with increased zeal and 
diligence. . . ." 4e 

In 1844 the Association addressed the abolitionists of Great 
Britain, reviewing its activities and urging the cause generally. The 
executive committee continued to feel cheered with progress of the 
cause. New societies had been organized, and the demand for goods 
was increasing. 47 The executive committee in 1845 confessed that 
there was little to report except what properly pertained to the manu- 
facturing committee. After referring to an increasing interest in 
the free labor cause, the executive committee avowed its 

... undiminished confidence in the principles on which our Associa- 
tion is based, and earnestly wish that the hearty adoption of them 
by every Anti-Slavery Society in the land, might render unnecessary 
a distinct organization for their promotion ... it is a cause of sur- 
prise and deep regret that- many abolitionists whose eagle eyes are 
continually discovering new and rugged paths of duty . . . should 

"National Anti-Slavery Standard, Nov. 17, 18425 American Free Produce 
Journal, I, ,-4 (Oct. 1, 1842). This was presumably the only issue pub- 
lished. No mention of it is made in the report for 1,843. 

American Free Produce Association, Fifth Annual Report (Philadelphia 
1 %4-3h PP. 3-1 1 i Free Labor Advocate, Jan. 5, 1 844. - > 

Free Labor Advocate, March .22, May ,o, ^45. These societies will 
be dealt with in the next chapter. 
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not yet have seen . . . that true consistency requires of them ab- 
stinence from the purchase of the ill-gotten fruits of slavery. 48 

During 1846 and 1847 *h e optimistic tone continued. In the 
latter year the American Free Produce Association ceased to manu- 
facture cotton goods, since that function had been assumed by the 
Free Produce Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. 49 The Association continued a nominal existence for several 
years, but there appear to be no records. 50 The non-Quaker min- 
ority had fallen away, having become absorbed in other more spec- 
tacular and less exacting fields of anti-slavery activity. The Quaker 
members, almost all, went into the new organization which was 
limited to members of the Society of Friends. Thus ended the first 
phase of the free produce movement. 
"Non-Slaveholder, I, 20 (Feb., 1846). 

"Ibid., I, 161 (Nov., 1846) ; Free Labor Advocate, Nov. 18, 18475 Free 
Produce Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, Minutes of 
the Board of Managers (MS), Dec. 8, 1847, p. 71. 

so As late as 1852 George W. Taylor still had on hand in his free produce 
store some 200 yards of cloth and some other articles which had been turned 
over to him in 1847, but remained "unsold because they would not sell' at the 
prices he was authorized to sell them at — " On Nov. 16, 1852, he turned them 
over to Rebecca S. Hart, "by order of Danl. L. Miller, Jr. Treasurer of the 
Assn." (G. W. Taylor to Rebecca S. Hart, Nov. 16, 1852, Taylor Letter- 
books, I, 74). 
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Free Produce Becomes a Quaker Movement 

Before 1831 the anti-slavery movement was a mild-mannered, 
theoretical reform sponsored by small and isolated groups of plain 
people. Its chief manifestation was in manumission societies which 
flourished in the South even more than in the North. Quakers were 
responsible for the manumission societies of North Carolina and 
Tennessee, while in Kentucky Baptists and Methodists had similar 
organizations. Propaganda was limited and local in extent, gradual 
emancipation was the goal, and funds scarcely existed. Benjamin 
Lundy was the leader of this movement in which most Quakers 
participated. Fanaticism in the hands of William Lloyd Garrison 
Theodore Dwight Weld, Henry B. Stanton, and other crusaders 
put an end to the old movement, which could show little in actual 
results. The new abolition was grounded on the crusading spirit, 
evangelism, constant agitation, immediate emancipation, political 
action, and no compromise. 

Since all these characteristics did not appear at the outset, the 
abolition movement was looked upon with favor by a very consider- 
able portion of the Society of Friends. Between 1831 and' 1837, 
especially, most Quakers of liberal views were extremely active in 
forming the new state anti-slavery societies, while the most radical 
often belonged to a half-dozen local and regional organizations. It 
was not long, however, before the new abolition movement showed 
characteristics which were not compatible with Quaker views. The 
introduction of other reforms, such as temperance, women's rights, 
and political action against slavery, resulted only in hostility and with- 
drawal by the large body of conservative Quakers who felt it wrong 
to engage in the "excitements, of the day." Liberal and radical 
Quakers, however, could not see any dangerous tendencies, and so 
continued their anti-slavery work. 

With these differences of opinion rife in American Quakerdom, 
trouble was bound to follow. By 1836 some of the yearly meetings 
openly endorsed the doctrine of immediate emancipation and con- 
demned colonization. 1 During the next three years the conserva- 
1 Friend (Philadelphia), X, 46 (Nov. 12, 1836). The unit of organi- 
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tives gained control of nearly every yearly meeting and proceeded 
to issue minutes' of advice warning members against joining "mixed" 
anti-slavery societies. 2 In many places, especially in the West, 
Quaker meetinghouses were closed to abolition lecturers through 
the caution or hostility of conservative leaders. 3 

The results were various. Throughout the East conservative 
power was too strong to be disputed, so that there was no united 
protest. Some radical members withdrew voluntarily, some were 
disowned, others remained members in name though "fellowship" 
was strained; while still others quietly 'formed free produce societies 
to satisfy their anti-slavery convictions, otherwise participating in 
their religious organization and bearing quietly various discrimina- 
tions against them, particularly refusal to permit the use of meeting- 
houses for their free produce meetings. 4 Adding to these complica- 



zation in the Society of Friends is the yearly meeting, which assembles annu- 
ally. The fifteen Orthodox and seven Hicksite yearly meetings in America 
are all independent of each other. A Permanent Board (originally called 
the Meeting for Sufferings) acts for the yearly meeting between sessions. 
Each yearly meeting is divided into quarterly meetings which assemble three 
or four times a year. Below them are the monthly meetings which are the 
business sessions of congregations. Subordinate to monthly meetings are pre- 
parative meetings, usually composed of one congregation. In all these units 
business is conducted by secretaries, clerks, and committees. These and other 
Quaker organizations have no president, nor do they vote on questions before 
the house; rather the clerk records "the sense of the meeting." 

2 The term "mixed" was regularly used to refer to any group composed 
of Quakers and non-Quakers. Indiana Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), Minutes 
(1838), pp. 18 f., (1839), p. 24; Friend (Philadelphia), XII, 279 (June 
x > lS 39)> George Evans to Mary Evans, March 19, April 23, May 27, 28, 
1 840 (Letters from George Evans to His Family and Particular Friends 
. . . [MS]). 

3 Indiana Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), Minutes (1841), p. 175 Anti- 
Slavery Bugle (Salem, Ohio), Sept. 5, 1845. 

* Among the most prominent of those who withdrew voluntarily were 
Elizabeth Buffum Chace and Abby Kelley. Outstanding among those dis- 
owned were Arnold Buffum, Charles Marriott, Isaac Tatem Hopper, James 
S. Gibbons, and George F. White, all of the Hicksite branch, and William 
Bassett. The grounds for expulsion were usually vague and seldom men- 
tioned the real cause. Conspicuous among those who remained nominal mem- 
bers was Lucretia Mott, while to the last category belong almost all the 
members of free produce societies in the East. See Thomas Edward Drake, 
"Northern Quakers and Slavery" (MS doctoral dissertation, Yale, 1933), 
~pp. 213-215, 2185 William Bassett, Proceedings of the Society of Friends 
in the Case of William Bassett, pp. 2-24; "A Testimony of the Monthly 
Meeting of New York, concerning our Belqved Friend, George F. White, 
deceased," in New York Yearly Meeting (Hicksite), Memorials concerning 
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tons was the Wilbur-Gurney controversy, which troubled the Society 
for many years following 1845. The difficulty was partly doctrinal, 
but it also had social manifestations. Joseph John Gurney (1788- 
1847), a well-educated British Friend of cultured tastes, promul- 
gated views of an evangelical nature. American opposition to him 
was led by John Wilbur (1774-1856), a Rhode Island Quaker 
who believed m traditional doctrine's and viewpoints. Gurney's visit 
to the United States resulted in a separation in New England, where 
Wilbur led the minority of seceders. This event caused repercus- 
sions throughout all the yearly meetings. Separation in Ohio did 
not come until 1854, when the majority went with the Wilburites. 
Three general conferences to promote unity were unsuccessful. 
While there was no actual separation in Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, the situation was long unhappy. In the end those of Wilburite 
leanings concentrated at Fourth and Arch Street meetinghouse, 
while those who favored Gurney centered at Twelfth Street meet- 
ing. Members of this latter meeting led the free produce movement 
and other reforms in Philadelphia. Those of Wilburite tendencies 
held aloof from social questions and politics. 5 

In the West there was less peace and more action. The trouble 
centered in Indiana Yearly Meeting, where there was a large mi- 
nority of radicals. Advices in 1839 against joining anti-slavery 
societies were spurned by one quarterly meeting. 6 Leadership in 
the yearly meeting was about equally divided between radicals and 
conservatives. The trouble reached a climax in October, 1842, 
when the conservatives seized control and removed from the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings (the executive board of the yearly meeting) eight 
members of long standing. These included Charles Osborn, a dis- 
tinguished and revered minister and anti-slavery leader; Benjamin 
Stanton and Henry H. Way, editors of the Free Labor Advocate and 
Antt-Slavery Chronicle; and others of equal prominence. This 
action put the yearly meeting into a furor which lasted for months. 

Deceased Friends, published by Direction of the Yearly Meeting of. New 
York (New York, i8j 9 ), pp. 161-177, Lydia Maria Child, Isaac T. Hotter- 
A True Life (Boston, 1853), pp. 388-399. tr ' 

Allen C. Thomas and Richard Henry Thomas, A History of the Friends 
livelTr ^\ ed -> Phi ^P^, 1930), pp. X44-148, and informal 
given the writer by Francis R. Taylor. The literature of this controversy 
is very extensive. The Hicksite branch was not affected. 

Friend (Philadelphia), XVII, 85 (Dec. 9) 1843) 
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In February, 1843, after much discussion the radical faction de-' 
termined to secede and organized itself as Indiana Yearly Meeting 
of Anti-Slavery Friends. 7 

Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends soon had be-.' 
tween two and three thousand members. Its center was Newport 
(now Fountain City), Indiana, which was the home of Levi 
Coffin and a prominent station on the Underground Railroad. The 
Free Labor Advocate became the press organ of the seceders who 
sought, but never received, recognition by any other yearly meet- 
ing. In 1845 a mission of five British Friends from London Yearly 
Meeting sought to reconcile the two factions, but failed completely. 8 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends continued to func- 
tion until 1857, when it dissolved for want of members, most of 
whom had gone back to their original yearly meeting. No formal 
disownments or reinstatements ever took place. Meanwhile Indiana 
Yearly Meeting tacitly acknowledged its mistake in pursuing a policy 
which had resulted in such a separation, and became itself progres- 
sively abolitionist. Indeed, in 1850 the question came up in the 
Committee on the Concerns of the People of Color, whereupon a 
spontaneous desire for a special meeting on free produce became ap- 
parent. Such a meeting was held with some fifteen hundred persons 
in attendance, and the subject was fully discussed. When the ques- 

7 The chief sources on this controversy are : Indiana Yearly Meeting of 
Anti-Slavery Friends, Minutes (MS), 1843-57, and the Free Labor Advocate 
and Anti-Slavery Chronicle (1841-48). All Quaker periodicals both in 
America and in the British Isles carried some account of it. Walter Edger- 
ton's History of the Separation In Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends . . . 
(Cincinnati, 1856) is a contemporary account by the Clerk of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends. Though biased, it contains most of the 
documents and recriminatory tracts issued by both sides. A secondary account 
is given in Ruth Anna Ketring, Charles Osborn In the Anti-Slavery Move- 
ment, Ohio Historical Collections, Vol. VII (Columbus: The Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, 1937), pp. 50-84. 

Walter Edgerton (1806-1879) was born in eastern Ohio, and moved to 
Indiana during his childhood. He was one of the leading radicals in Indiana 
'Yearly Meeting. In later years he was disowned for issuing a pamphlet, 
Ancient and Modern Quakerism, which dwelt on the inconsistency of prac- 
tice with doctrines. Edgerton then joined the Progressive Friends. 

8 The situation of Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends was 
similar to that of an insurgent government which cannot obtain diplomatic 
recognition. Other yearly meetings refused to receive documents or com- 
munitions from the Anti-Slavery Friends; hence the latter had no opportunity 
even to present their arguments. 
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tion^of organizing arose, it was determined to leave that to local 

M While Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends existed 
as an organized body, they gave much attention to the free labor 
principle. Each yearly meeting received full reports on the sub- 

d ft T T h f ° rd T te meetingS - Even S °> the ? were by many 
difficulties and found it necessary each year to appoint special com. 
rnittees to deal with offender, In 1847 they issued an "Epistle" 
t «T lV eSlre * e abolition °f Slavery, wherever located." 
In . 849 f the boycott of slave labor products was made a required 
article of discipline, in a more determined effort to remedy indi- 
vidual S hortco mmgs 1. These Anti . slayery Friends w£re J e 
organized body of Q uakers who ever SQ recognized ^ { ^ ^ 
principle. Despite aU these measures, "deficiencies" in the boycott 
were reported each year. These le<f in 1853 and again in 1855 
to an Epistle 0 f Advice to Quarterly and Monthly Meetings and 
Friends Individually." 11 S ' 

" w>K FnendS ° f Hl ' CkSite branCh in the Philade lph>'a area attempted 
with some success to reach a compromise which would please all 
When the yearly meeting in 1837 saw fit to take no action on the 
davery question, those most interested formed the Association of 
Friends for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the 
Condition of the Free People of Colour, with a particular view to 
drawing , n those who felt it wrong to join "mixed" societies. Al- 
though this was not wholly successful in satisfying the most radical, 
yet the society continued active for at least fifteen years. This Hicksite 
organization was not strictly a free produce association, but in 18.8 
* pubhshed An Address to, the Members of the Religious Society of 
Frtends, on the Profnety of Abstaining from the Use of the Produce 
of Slave-Labour, which urged Friends to investigate the question and 
consider whether ,t must not inevitably become a part of their testi- 

'Levi Coffin to Samuel Rhoads, Newport Ind rw ,„ o r~ 
^MSS), ^^ W ,IV;8 9 f.Toct. :^85o). 3 ' 45 W - 
d J ^ • I n eeti " ff ° f Anti - S1 ^ery Friends, Minutes (MS) (,840) 
LhS T$ Q n «7 "*» « follows: "Are Friends careful to beaTa 

fiuthful testimony against Slavery, avoiding the practice of JJL A • 
suffrages, or influence for the elevation of slaveholder ™ l S S " 
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mony against slavery. Another tract, An Affeal to Females of the 
North, on the Subject of Slavery, by a "Female of Vermont," was 
issued the same year, while in 1840 the Association's Committee on 
Requited Labor addressed members on the boycott principle. In 
1843 t ' le Society appealed to Friends generally and also adverted to 
dissensions over the matter of joining "mixed" societies. 12 

The report for 1847 reviewed the Association's decade of 
existence, dwelt earnestly on the subject of free produce, mentioned 
memorials sent to Congress, and recorded the maintenance of a 
school for colored women. The report for 1849 explained that 
"We have not been unmindful of the subject of Free Produce, 
although few opportunities for action in relation to it have pre- 
sented themselves." During the next two years they admitted "no 
active measures" in the matter, but continued to stress its im- 
portance. 13 

Orthodox Friends as such formed their first free produce asso- 
ciation in 1845. A year earlier Samuel Rhoads issued a tract en- 
titled Considerations on the Use of the Productions of Slavery, 
Addressed to the Religious Society of Friends. He prefaced his 
argument by observing that 

. . . as a body, the Society has not yet adopted abstinence from 
the produce of slave labor as one of its testimonies. 

Believing that the principles of the Society, faithfully and con- 
sistently carried out, would lead to this abstinence, the compiler has 
felt constrained to offer the following ... to the calm, serious, and 
unprejudiced attention of his fellow-members. 

He reviewed all the arguments from the time of Woolman onward 
and adverted to the hostility of the conservative faction in the 
following manner: 

12 The Association of Friends for Advocating the Cause of the Slave and 
Improving the Condition of the Free People of Color, An Address to the 
Members of the Religious Society of Friends on the Propriety of Abstaining 
from the Use of the Produce of Slave Labour (Philadelphia, 1838), pp. 3-1 15 

, An Affeal to the Females of the North, on the Subject of Slavery. 

By a Female of Vermont . . . , republished by the Association . . . (Phila- 
delphia, 1838), p. 7; , An Address to the Members of the Society 

of Friends . . . (Philadelphia, 1843), pp. 3-12; Pennsylvania Freeman, 
Sept. 17, 1840. Charter members totaled 121. 

."Association of Friends for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and 
Improving the Condition of the Free People of Color, Annual Refort . . . 
(Philadelphia, 1849), pp. 6f.; Annual Refort . . . for the Year 1850, pp. 
14-18; Annual Refort . . . for the Year 1851, p. 4. 
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We art told that we shall have no reward for attempting to do 
good in our own wills: and it is most uncharitably assumed that 
those who are labouring in this cause are so doing. Would it not 
be well to inquire what our reward will be for persisting to do evil 
in our own wills. . . , 14 

With this impetus a few Philadelphia Friends 'met on April 
24, 1845, considered the subject again, "Proposed to form an asso- 
ciate within the limits of Philadelphia, Yearly Meeting for the 
special purpose of promoting and encouraging the production, by 
free labour, of the articles which are generally procured from 
servile hands," appointed a committee to .prepare a constitution, and 
issued a call to Friends generally to meet on June 20, 1845. Thirty 
responded and organized the Free Produce Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Another meeting was held on 
September 19, when the constitution was further considered and 
organization was completed. The constitution provided that mem- 
bership was to be confined to the Society of Friends, that meetings 
should be annual, that officers were to be a secretary, treasurer, and 
board of managers, that the association should procure information 
toward obtaining a supply of free labor goods and should correspond 
with other such associations, and that a fund should be raised by 
contributions and by loans without interest to .purchase and manu- 
facture free labor cotton. 15 The first officers were: Secretary, 
George W. Taylor; Treasurer, Samuel Alsop; Managers, Enoch 
Lewis, Abraham L. Pennock, Edward Garrett, Samuel Rhoads, 
Elihu Pickering, Israel H. Johnson, Samuel Allinson, and Thomas 
Wistar, Jr. 16 The Board of Managers immediately set about their 
duties as detailed in the constitution. 

The first annual meeting of the Association was held on April 
21, 1846, at Clarkson Hall, while Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was 

14 Samuel Rhoads, Cdnsiderations on the Use of the Productions of Slavery 
Addressed to the Rehgtous Society of Friends (2d ed., Philadelphia, 1845)' 
pp. 2, 27. Conservatives believed that those Friends who' were most active 
in the anti-slavery cause had not waited for divine guidance. 

Free Produce Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting- 
Circular to Our Fellow Members of the Religious Society of Friends (Phila- 
delphia; Sept. 3, 1845), a broadside; Non-Slaveholder, I, 6-10 (Tan 1846) 
The constitution was also published in the Free Labor Advocate Oct 11 
1845. Henceforth citation will be: Philadelphia Free Produce Association! 
the name as adopted in 1848. 

"Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of 
Managers (MS), Sept. 20, 1845, P- 1. 
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in session. A large audience attended the proceedings, which were 
dominated by the report of the Board of Managers. Although only 
seven months had elapsed since operations actually got under way, 
the Managers had wide activities to report. They had concentrated 
on means of obtaining free labor cotton and felt assured of a reliable 
supply in the future. The manufacture of 10,000 yards of cloth 
had been contracted for, and some progress had been made in finding 
supplies of other free labor products. They looked forward to the 
early establishment of a free produce store. An address entitled 
On the Duty of Abstaining from the Productions of Slave Labour, 
Especially in Reference to the Destruction of Human Life Which 
Slavery Occasions had been prepared and five thousand copies cir- 
culated. 17 

When the second annual meeting occurred on April 20, 1847, 
the prospect looked encouraging. New free produce associations had 
been formed in various parts of the country, and several stores were 
in operation. The demand for free labor cotton goods exceeded 
the supply. Some 60,000 yards of cloth had been manufactured, 
and sales thereof during the year had amounted to about $5,500. 
It was determined to hold meetings of the Association more fre- 
quently; hence the next.meeting was set for June 11, 1847. Because 
of insufficient announcement attendance was small, but members 
went away "edified and refreshed." 18 

One of the chief activities during 1847 was the employment of 
an agent to facilitate and increase the supply of free labor cotton. 
Progress was also reported in the search for such other products as 
rice and sugar. Because suspicion among customers was hampering 
the sale of free labor goods, the Association gave repeated assurances 
that its goods were absolutely untouched by slave labor. The 
constitution was amended to provide for semiannual meetings, the 
first of which was set for October 16, 1847. 19 

On March 17, 1848, the Managers authorized a change of name 
to the Philadelphia Free Produce Association of Friends. 20 During ' 

17 Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers,, pp. 37-47; Non-Slaveholder, I, 64-68 (April, 1846). 

18 Non-Slaveholder, II, 96-101, 222 (May, Oct., 1847). 

10 Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, May 17, 1847, pp. 68 S. These minutes do not contain, for the most 
part, the reports of the Board to the annual and semiannual meetings. Non- 
Sla/veholder, II, 7, July, 1847; III, 75 if., 238, April, Oct., 1848; Friends- 
Review, I, 531 f., May 13, 1848. 

ao Minutes of the Board of Managers, March 20, 1848, p. 78. 
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1848 an- agent was again employed to procure cotton. Manufacture 
of cotton cloth increased in quantity and improved in quality. ,As 
to the free produce cause, the Managers were "led to believe that 
Friends in many places within the limit of the five Northern Yearly 
Meetings are more and more awaking to the conviction that this 
testimony must be taken up and faithfully borne." The question 
of slavery as a whole, however, was gloomily viewed, since the 
Mexican War and the trend of public agitation appeared to Friends 
to show a decided pro-slavery tendency. 21 

Attendance at the annual meetings both in 1849 and 1850 
declined because of conservative disapproval. While annual meet- 
ings were always held during yearly meeting week, it was never 
possible to hold them in the same building, nor could public notice 
be given in yearly meeting sessions. In October, 1848, the Board 
of Managers had turned over most of its business transactions to 
George W. Taylor, who had since 1847 bee « operating the free 
produce store in Philadelphia. Committee management in the pro- 
curing and manufacture of cotton and other free labor goods had 
not proved entirely satisfactory; hence it was considered best to 
place the responsibility upon a single individual. 22 Henceforth the 
Managers confined their activities to "the- advocacy of the prin- 
ciples of our cause, and the collection of useful information upon 
the subject. . . ." In pursuance thereof they had "prepared and 
circulated an Address to the Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends on the Subject of Slavery and the Slave Trade." . The pro- 
curement and manufacture of cotton were proceeding as formerly, 
and the establishment of new societies showed progress in the cause. 
Four Friends' boarding schools were now regularly supplied with 
free labor groceries, and some sheeting was being manufactured for 
Haverford dormitories. 23 

1 The Compromise of 1850 and the accompanying violent agita- 
tion of the slavery question were heavy blows to the abolition 
cause. No report of the Philadelphia Free Produce Association for 
1 85 1 appears to have survived. The meeting was held on April 
22, but the Non-Slaveholder had suspended publication in December, 
21 Non-Slaveholder, IV, 97 S., 106 (May, 184.9). 

"Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of 
Managers, Oct. 9, 1848, p. 80. 

™ Non-Slaveholder, V, 97 f., 103 (May, 1850). The schools were Moses 
Brown (R. I.), Nine Partners (N. Y.), Haverford and Westtown (Pa ) 
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1850, and the sympathetic Friends' Review carried only the briefest 
notice of the meeting. 24 

By 1852 the paralyzing effects of the Compromise had begun" 
to disappear and the Philadelphia Free Produce Association, while 
confessing that its "efforts . . . have not been productive of any very 
obvious results," still expressed the "confiding hope, that they may 
compose one of those little rills which, widening and deepening . . . 
will . . . compose a river which shall sweep away this . . . frowning 
monument of . . . barbarism. . . ." 25 The report of- 1853 reverted 
to a detailed explanation of the difficulties in obtaining free labor 
goods. 26 The numbers of those supporting the free labor principle 
seemed in 1854 to be increasing, but the difficulties of supplying 
cotton cloth were also growing. Hence it was proposed to estab- 
lish a small manufacturing plant to be supervised by George W. 
Taylor, provided friends of the cause would subscribe fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to finance it. 27 During 1853 an ^ ^54 the Non-Slave- 
holder was revived and published in smaller form and at a cheaper 
price. There appears to be no record of any meeting in 1855, 
though it is probable that one was held. A meeting was announced 
for April 22, 1856, but there is no further report. 28 

During 1854 and 1855 efforts were initiated to rejuvenate 
the free produce movement. As early as 1853 Henry Miles of 
Monkton, Vermont, proposed the forming of a national association 
at both the New York and Philadelphia meetings. The idea did 
not make much progress until Elihu Burritt took hold of it in 
1 85 5. 29 He was joined by others of the faithful in* Philadelphia 
and New York, and in January, 1856, their campaign got under 

24 Friends'' Review, IV, 553 (May 17, 1851). 

25 Ibid., V, 555 (May 15, 1852). 
""Ibid., VI, 634 f. (June iS, 1853). 

27 Ibid., VII, 533 f. (May 6, 1854); Non-Slaveholder, II, 47 f. (May, 
1854). 

28 Friends' Review, IX, 506 (April 19, 1856). 

20 Henry Miles to Edmund Fry, Nov. 16, 1853 (Henry Miles MSS). For 
further comment on Miles see pp. 46 f., Burritt's Citizen of the World, I, 29 
(Feb., 1855). Elihu Burritt (Dec. 8, 1810-March 6, 1879), "the learned 
Blacksmith," was born in New Britain, Conn., received a meager education, 
and after the death of his father learned blacksmithing. His eager mind 
and great gift for languages enabled him to master a vast amount of knowl- 
edge. He soon became interested in all kinds of reforms and worked for 
them alternately with his trade by which he supported himself. "Ocean 
Penny Postage," peace, and slavery were the questions to which he gave 
greatest attention (Elihu Burritt, The Learned Blacksmith: The Letters and 
Journals of Elihu Burritt, ed. Merle Curti, New York, 1937, fassim). 
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way. Its chief features were the organization of a society on a 
broader basis, energetic efforts to increase the supply of free labor 
produce by offering premiums, and an attempt to prove to South- 
erners that free labor would be more economical. The first was car- 
ried into effect on February 15, 1856, when the North American 
Free Labor Produce Association was formed. In an effort to 
widen the base, membership was open to anyone who would pay 
annual dues of at least one dollar. Some non-Quakers apparently 
participated, and a vigorous beginning was made. Burritt, like 
Benjamin Lundy, was a tireless reformer. He was an energetic 
organizer and could rouse enthusiasm in others, but his staying 
power was not always great. At any moment he might become 
absorbed in another of the various reforms which he sponsored. A 
president and other officers were elected and the constitution was 
adopted on April 14, 1856. Soon an explanatory circular was 
issued, and the first annual meeting was set for the following 
October. In August the' organization was still waiting for funds. 
The October meeting was not held, and apathy killed the whole 
effort. 30 

While Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Orthodox) completely ig- 
nored the free produce issue, 31 the situation in New York Yearly 
Meeting was different. The general subject of slavery came be- 
fore the Orthodox yearly meeting in 1837, when Scipio Quarterly 
Meeting brought" it up and a special committee was appointed by the 
yearly meeting to survey the question. In 1838 the whole situa- 

"Burritfs Citizen of the World, II, n, l6 , 45, S7 , 72 - 7J) , lf 122 
(Jan^-Aug., 1856). 

81 The closest Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Orthodox) came to an official 
pronouncement on the subject was in the "Minute on Slavery" issued by the 
Meeting for Sufferings in 1839, which declared: «The close connexion and 
intimate intercourse which is maintained between the different sections of our 
common country, through the diversified and widely spread channels of com- 
merce and business, may, unless we are very watchful, blunt our sensibilities 
to the cruelties of slavery, and diminish our abhorrence of its injustice. We 
wish tenderly -to incite our dear friends to an individual inquiry, . . how 
far they^are clear in these respects; and should such an examination awaken 
serious apprehensions as to any part of their traffic, that they may be willing 
to forego every prospect of gain, arising from the prosecution of business, 
which is incompatible with the purity of our religious profession" (Minute 
on Slavery, a broadside, reprinted from the Minutes, April 15-19 tShg) 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Hicksite) in 1838 considered revising the 
annual query on slavery to include questioning on the use of slave labor 
produce, but decided against the change (Friends' Intelligencer, I, 33, May 
1, 1838). ' ' 
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tion was thoroughly canvassed and the committee was continued. 
The next year they reported that 

the Yearly Meeting recommended to our members, to embrace 
every right opening to maintain and exalt our righteous testimony 
against Slavery; and where any of our members feel any religious 
scruples as to the use of the products of slave labor, that they faith- 
fully attend thereto. . . . 32 

Free labor sentiment was especially strong in Farmington Quarterly 
Meeting, which in 1842 addressed its monthly meetings and mem- 
bers generally on the subject. It urged all "to adhere singly to their 
duty" in avoiding "the fruit of slavery . . . though we may have to 
pay a higher price. . . •. The sacrifice we may thus have to make . . . 
will . . . bring a blessing greater than that of the increase of earthly 
treasure." This address was much used in later advocacy of the 
cause. Further attention was given the subject the next year, when 
the women's meeting made a lengthy report. In later years the 
subject was adverted to, both by the Orthodox and Hicksite branches, 
but never so forcefully as in 184 2. 33 

The radical element in New York Yearly Meeting (Orthodox) 
actively entered the cause simultaneously with the Philadelphia 
group. At the yearly meeting session in 1^845 the Meeting for 
Sufferings produced an "Essay" on the "subject of freely using and 
trading in articles produced by the labor of slaves ..." and con- 
cluded that "If . . . it is the market for Slave froduce ivhiSh makes 
Slavery, we must feel that it is a serious matter to be customers in 
this market." 34 Thereupon the Free Produce Association of Friends 
of New York Yearly Meeting was formed, almost identical in 
organization with the Philadelphia society. The first annual meeting 
on May 27, 1846, was publicly announced in yearly meeting session 

32 New York Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), Address of Scifio Quarterly 
Meeting [Cayuga Co.] on the Subject of Slavery, to Its Members (Skaneateles, 
N. Y. [, 1837]), p. ii 5 Friends' Intelligencer, I, 33, 65 (May 1, June 1, 
1838)5 Pennsylvania Freeman, June 7, 1838. 

33 New York Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), Address of Farmington Quar- 
terly Meeting to the Monthly Meetings Constituting It, and to the Members 
of the Same Generally (Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 1850), pp. 1-8. (This was 
a republication by the Board of Managers of the Free Produce Association of 
Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting.) New York Yearly Meeting (Hicksite), 
Minutes, May 24, 1851, pp. 9 f., June 2, 1854, pp. 12 f. ; Friends' Review, 
VII, 34 68 3 (July 8, 1854). 

34 Non-Slaveholder, I, 17, 23 (Feb., 1846). The entire "Essay" is printed 
in the Friends' Review, III, 237-240 (Dec. 29, 1849). 
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and so had a large attendance. The Board of Managers had held 
six meetings during the year, and had been chiefly engaged in search- 
ing for supplies of free labor products. Their report dwelt on the 
need for a large adherence to the free produce principle in order 
to bring a supply of goods onto the market at reasonable prices. 
The constitution had been printed and circulated. Only small prog- 
ress had been made in raising funds to open a store. 35 

The meeting of 1847 was endorsed by several prominent mem- 
bers of the yearly meeting. Efforts were concentrated on raising 
additional funds for the opening of a store. During the next year this 
project got under way and was announced at the large annual 
meeting of 1848. Within the yearly meeting itself two special 
sessions on slavery and "the disuse of slave produce" were held, and 
the Meeting for Sufferings issued another minute. 36 

The report of 1849 opened with the lament "that little progress 
had been made. . . ." George Wood and Lindley M. Hoag asked 
to be relieved of the free produce store which up to August, 1848, 
had netted them nothing but trouble and losses. The business was ' 
transferred to Robert Lindley Murray at a loss of 25 per cent on 
the capital investment. As a means of promoting information on 
the free produce cause the Managers had subscribed to fifty copies 
of the Non-Slaveholder. The greatest need of the Association was 
additional funds. 37 

This_ continued to be the case in 1850, when the Managers were 
chagrined to report that only eighty-five dollars had been contrib- 
uted that year. Neither was the store prospering; indeed, suspension 
seemed likely unless patronage increased. The printing of a series 
of free labor tracts, in co-operation with the Ohio association, was 
contemplated but not yet undertaken. 38 

35 Non-Slaveholder, I, 97 (July, 1846); Free Produce Association of 
Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, [Address! To the Managers of the 
Free Produce Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, New 
York City, June 30, 1846 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 

Non-Slaveholder, III, 128, 149 f. (June, July, 1848)5 Friends' Review, 
I, 548 f- (May 20, 1848). The report for 1847 was not published (L. B. 
Parsons to G. W. Taylor, Flushing, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1847, G. W. Taylor 
MSS). At the yearly meeting $550 was raised, and local committees were 
appointed to continue the work of raising funds. 

Free Produce Association of Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, 
Refort of the Board of Managers . . , Adofted at the Annual Meeting of 
the £"° c ' alion > Fi f th Month, 20, 1840 (New York, 1849), pp. 1-8. 

Free Produce Association of Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, 
Refort of the Board of Managers . . . Adofted at the Annual Meeting of 
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The situation of the society continued to be equally gloomy 
throughout 1851; the store did not prosper and deliveries of free 
labor cotton to Liverpool did not come up to expectations. The 
Managers felt, however, that the free labor cause as a whole was 
advancing. The work in England was being pressed with vigor, 
and the culture of -cotton by free labor appeared to be expanding 
in various parts of the world. 39 To assist the store a broadside ap- 
peal reviewing once more the free labor cause and urging Friends 
to patronize the free labor store was published, while the yearly 
meeting' itself again recommended the subject to general attention. 40 

This appeal did no good, however, and so in February, 1852, R. 
L. Murray informed the Managers that he could not continue the 
store. It was taken over by his foreman, Ezra Towne, who com- 
bined a general grocery business with the free labor enterprise which 
he undertook to maintain. The Managers supplied two thousand 
dollars in capital to help finance the free produce branch of the 
business. During this year the Managers issued a tract entitled 
Slavery, and the Slave Trade — Who Is Responsible, which they hoped 
was "doing a silent work of good." 41 

While the free labor movement, wrote the Managers in 1853, 
seems "to be gaining strength and courage, not only abroad, but in 
distant sections of our own country; it is painful and humiliating to 
be obliged to chronicle among ourselves, an apparent decline of 
interest in this deeply interesting and important cause." The store 
continued to operate, but additional difficulties in obtaining goods 
were experienced. As in each previous report, the Managers re- 
viewed possible sources of cotton supply and adverted to the Asso- 
ciation's responsibility in furnishing it to spinners and weavers. 42 

During 1854 the Managers helped to sustain the Non-Slave- 



the Association, Held Fifth Month, 28th, 1850 (New York, 1850), pp. 1-12. 
This report also contains the constitution and a list of members totaling 88. 

38 Free Produce Association of Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, 
Refort of the Board of Managers . . , Adofted at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association, Held Fifth Month, 2 7 th, 1851 (New York, 1851), pp. 1-6. 

40 Free Produce Association of Friends of New- York Yearly Meeting, 
[circular addressed to members, New York, 1851, a broadside]; New York 
Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), Minutes, May 28, 30, 1851, pp. 9, 21. 

41 Free Produce Association of Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, 
Refort of the Board of Managers . . . (New York, 1852), pp. 1-12. The 
tract referred to has not been seen by the writer. 

Free Produce Association of Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, 
Refort of the Board of Managers . . . (New York, 1853), pp. 1-8. & 
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holder by subscribing for fifty copies. The free produce store was 
slightly more prosperous, and an effort to raise a "Guarantee Fund, 
for facilitating the shipment of Free Labor Cotton to England" 
netted $145. oo. 43 The yearly meeting again gave attention to> the 
movement when at the instance of Westbury Quarterly Meeting, a 
statement setting forth the official attitude was prepared and sent 
'to all subordinate meetings. 44 The report of 1855 was presented 
"under feelings of more than usual discouragement. . . ." The 
"Guarantee Fund" had amounted only to half the needed sum, and 
"the same sad apathy continued. . . ." The Managers had issued 
a new tract, and the store continued in its usual manner. 45 On 
this gloomy note the records of the New York Free Produce Asso- 
ciation cease forever. While the organization may have lived a- 
year or two longer, it is unlikely that any more reports were pub- 
lished. The New York society was never so strong as that in 
Philadelphia, and in fact acted more as an auxiliary. Even so it 
was second in importance in the East. 46 

Out in western New York a small group of Hicksite Friends 
were active in the free produce cause as early as 1 83 1. Then or 
later they formed the Western New York Free Produce Asso- 
ciation. Its history is unknown except for the fact that it existed 
in 1842. At that time its leaders proposed to publish the Friend 
of Freedom, and Free Labor Advocate. This journal was probably 
issued, for a short time at least, under the supervision of Levi Taft 
and Lorenzo Mabbett. In 1845 Mabbett issued the following pro- 
spectus for the Champion oj Freedom :~ 

A Monthly sheet, devoted to the free produce enterprise, and 
Industrial Association, is again to be resumed. ... It should be borne 
in mind, that this periodical is the first, and ( as yet ) the only one in 
the world whose main feature is the application of the abstinence 
principle to the products of slave labor. 

LORENZO MABBETT 

48 Free Produce Association of Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, 
Re-port of the Board, of Managers . . . (New York, 1854), pp. 1-8. 

44 New York Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), Minutes (1854), pp. 12 f., 
17 f.; Friends' Review, VII, 683 (July 8, 1854). 

s 45 Free Produce Association of Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, 
Report of the Board of Managers . . . (New York, 1855), pp. 1-8. 

46 In 1856 George W. Taylor wrote, "I reluctantly give up ■ all hope 
of aid . . . from the New York Friend?, who so strongly recommend the 
subject [of free produce] from year to year . . ." -(G. W. Taylor to R. L. 
Murray, July 16, 1856, Taylor Letterbooks, II, 314). 
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Lorenzo Mabbett was one of the most active abolitionists among 
radical Quakers. Wherever he went, a free produce society was 
sure to appear. His earlier activities centered around Sodus Bay. 
About 1848 he moved farther west, to Collins Center, New York, 
where he organized the Free Produce Association of Collins and Its 
Vicinity. This society was active for at least the next three years 
in raising funds, supporting the Non-Slaveholder, and obtaining a 
supply of free labor goods. 47 

Before turning to the West, it may be well to survey the re- 
maining minor" and local free produce societies in the East. In 
New England the movement did not get under way until 1848. 
A "very numerous meeting of Friends" was held on June 14 of that 
year in Newport, Rhode Island, at which, the whole cause was 
opened up, and thoroughly discussed. In place of a formal organi- 
zation, committees in each quarterly and monthly meeting were 
appointed to advance the cause in their own localities, canvass the 
demand for free labor goods, and see that such goods were available 
for sale in suitable places. 48 At the meeting in 1849 considerable 
progress was reported in supplying free labor goods to stores in 
several towns. The committee system of operation was continued 
for another year. Faith in the cause was renewed at the meeting 
of June 18, 1850, when visiting Friends from Philadelphia and 
New York reviewed all the arguments for abstinence. The com- 
mittee arrangement was continued, and the meeting "after a free 
and harmonious expression of sentiment," adjourned to convene 
the next year. 49 A large audience in 1851 heard reports from all 
the local committees, showing "that exertions have been made to 
some extent" in promoting the free labor cause. The committees 
in 1852 reported ten localities scattered throughout the yearly meet- 
ing area where free labor dry goods and groceries could be obtained. 

" National Anti-Slavery Standard (New York) , Nov. 17,1 842, March 6, 
Aug. 7, 1 845 ; Elizabeth Margaret Chandler, Poetical Works . . . with a 
Memoir of Her Life and Character, by Benjamin Lundy (Philadelphia, 1836), 
p. 40; Lorenzo Mabbett to G. W. Taylor, Collins Center, N. Y., Aug. 30, 
1848 (G. W. Taylor MSS) 5 Non-Slaveholder, V, 77 f. (April, 1850). The 
radicals in this area broke away in 1848 and formed North Collins Yearly 
Meeting, affiliated with the Progressive Friends. 

48 Free Labor Advocate, July 14, 1848; British Friend (Glasgow), VI 
(Aug. 31, 1848); Non-Slaveholder, III, 172 f. (Aug., 1848). 

"Non-Slaveholder, IV, 193 f. (Sept., 1849); Friends' Review, III, 714 f. 
(July 27, 1850) 5 Free Produce Association of Friends of New England 
Yearly Meeting, Free Produce Meeting (Newport, R. I., June 18, 1850, 
a broadside). 
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The meeting of that year adopted a pledge obligating those who 
signed it to promote the use of free labor goods "by providing, when 
they can be obtained, such articles for ourselves and the consump- 
tion of our families; and by encouraging their use by others." 50 

There were at least two local free produce societies in New 
England. The first of these, the Free Produce Association of 
Western Vermont, was chiefly the work of one man, Henry Miles. 
As an active abolitionist he wrote voluminously for the local news- 
papers on many phases of the slavery question. He was secretary 
of the Anti-Slavery Society of Ferrisburgh and Vicinity, formed 
in 1 835. 51 In 1839 he, as chairman of a committee of Friends, 
was asking, "Do not we . . . virtually give . . . our support to the 
slaveholder ... as often as we use or deal in the product of the 
unpaid toil of the slave?" Miles was ever anxious to work in the 
free produce cause, but being isolated in the Vermont countryside 
with only a small number of other Quakers, he was considerably 
handicapped. In 1 846 he made a journey to Virginia to investigate 
possible sources of free labor products. In 1853 ne attended the 
meeting of the New York Free Produce Association, and in 1854 
he was anxious to go to Texas as agent of the Philadelphia associa- 
tion. Henry Miles, more than anyone else, was responsible for the 
idea of a national free produce movement, which was embodied in 
Elihu Burritt's North American Free Labor Produce Association. 52 

60 Free Produce Association of Friends of New England Yearly Meeting, 
[Minutes,] June 16, 1851 (a broadside); Minutes of Free Produce Meeting 
6 mo 17. 1852 at Newport (MS); [Pledge], June 17, 1852 (a broadside). 

"Henry Miles (i795-June 9, 1885) was born in Kent County, England, 
and became a member of the Society of Friends in 18 16. He was married 
in 18 1 8 to Mary Hagen, and in 1832 they with their seven children came to 
America. After a short residence in Montreal the family settled in Addison 
County, Vt., where they engaged in farming. Miles had extensive scientific 
interests, especially in the field of geology. He was also much concerned with 
education and various social reforms, while at the same time he wrote 
extensively on doctrinal questions and Biblical interpretation (Henry Miles 
MSS, -passim; Friends' Review, XXXVIII, 745, June 27, 18855 Hamilton 
Child, comp., Gazetteer and Business Directory of Addison County, Vt., for 
1881-82, Syracuse, N. Y., 1882, p. 160). 

"Minutes of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting, May, 18395 Henry Miles to 
Elihu Burritt, Nov. 4, 1846; Henry Miles to G. C. Sampson, June 11, 1853; 
Henry Miles to Edmund Fry, Nov. 16, 18535 Henry Miles to George W. 
Taylor, Aug. 3, Dec. 10, 18545 Henry Miles to Levi Coffin, Feb. i, 1855 
(Henry Miles MSS). Most of the Henry Miles manuscripts are at Harvard 
College Librarys a fragment is at, Duke University Library. Those at 
Harvard consist largely of articles and essays on a variety of subjects? This 
material is fragmentary and most of it is undated, making it very difficult to 
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Certainly Miles was responsible for the Free Produce Asso- 
ciation of Friends in Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting. Unfortunately 
his draft of the constitution of this society bears no date, but it was 
almost certainly founded between 1845 and 1853. No other rec- 
ords have survived. About 1854 it was presumably expanded into 
the Free Produce Association of Western Vermont. At the end 
of a year this society still had no board of managers; hence Miles 
took upon himself the writing of the first annual report, which was a 
polemic on slavery in general and a discussion of the free produce 
movement in particular. It closed with an appeal to form a national 
free produce association which should raise money, send out lec- 
turers and tracts, form local associations, enlist the women, and 
appeal to nonslaveholding planters. 53 Here ends the free produce 
record in Vermont. In 1855 there existed a Free Labor Associa- 
tion at Manchester, Maine, whose members were "very earnest and 
active in the movement" and were "doing much to enlighten the 
public mind. . . ." Their activities beyond 1857 are unrecorded. 54 

The most unexpected appearance of free produce activity came 
in, 1849 at North Carolina Yearly Meeting. Enoch Lewis, who 
was present, gave an account of the circumstance: ". . . before the 
meeting actually adjourned, some of their own members made a 
proposal, that a meeting should be held to consider the subject of 
the use of Free Produce." Two meetings in fact were held, at 
both of which Enoch Lewis and others spoke in behalf of the free 
produce cause. Much interest was aroused, and committees were 
appointed in the monthly meetings to correspond with each other 
on the means of obtaining free labor produce. They adjourned to 
meet the next year, but whether they did is unrecorded. 55 In any 
case the excitement of the Compromise debates resulted in the fol- 
lowing advice in 185 1 : "... it is our duty to be a law-abiding 
people, and in no wise improperly to interfere in the relation between 
master and slave, or with any of the commotions or excitements of 

use. Some letters are dated. Voice of Freedom <Montpelier, Vt.), May 18, 
25, June' 29, 1839, Feb. 29, 1840. 

*' [Free Produce Association of Western Vermont,] First Annual Report 
(Henry Miles MSS, Duke ^University) . Internal evidence indicates the date 
as 1855. The entire document is in Henry Miles's handwriting. 

'"■Friends' Review, IX, 90-92 (Oct. 20, 1855)5 Burritt's Citizen of the 
World, II, 45 (March, 1856). 

55 Non-Slaveholder, IV, 271 f. (Dec, 1849)5 Friends' Review, III, 183 
(Dec. 8, 1849). 
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the day arising therefrom. . . ." But the subject was not forgotten, 
at least not by New Garden Quarterly Meeting, which announced 
that 

. . . this meeting was brought into deep feeling on the subject of 
Friends using the products of Slave labour, and after a time of 
weighty deliberation thereon, it was thought best to lay the subject 
before tb,e Yearly Meeting for its consideration. 

This led to "a free expression of sentiment thereon," but the subject 
was deferred until next yearly meeting for further consideration. 56 
When the subject came up in 1852, it was fully discussed and "it 
was with much unanimity agreed that the meeting could not take 
any action on the subject; yet Friends were encouraged to attend, 
in their individual capacity, to what may appear to be required of 
them." 57 This apparently brought to an end the free produce move- 
ment among North Carolina Friends. 

In the West the free produce movement was more vociferous 
but smaller in accomplishment. In general it got under way a 
little earlier in the West than in the East. On September 6, 1842, 
the Marion County Free Produce Association was formed at Whet- 
stone, Ohio. The brief constitution pledged members to abstain 
as much as possible from the use of slave labor products and not 
to be deterred by pecuniary considerations. Membership was not 
restricted to the Society of Friends. C. K. Lindley, a merchant at 
Mount Gilead, undertook to keep a* stock of free labor goods. 58 

In Wayne County, Indiana, the movement got under way even 
earlier. The large Quaker population, many of them radicals, was 
responsible for the activity in this area. Indiana Yearly Meeting 
itself took some action in 1840, when its Committee on the Con- 
cerns of the People of Color investigated the means of obtaining 
free labor goods. Their report, made in 1841, was staunchly backed 
by New Garden Quarterly Meeting, which added its own strong 
appeal on the need for abstinence and for making it a required 
testimony. 89 The first District Convention of Indiana Abolitionists, 
held near Economy ( Wayne County) on November 1 0 and 11, 

s " Friend^ Review, V, 195 f. (Dec. 13, 1851). 
"Ibid., VI, 153 f. (Nov. 20, 1852). 

58 Free Labor Advocate, Nov. 5, 1842. One of the officers was Daniel 
Osborn, a son of Charles 'Osborn. How long this society continued active 
is not recorded. 

"Walter Edgerton, History of the Separation, pp. 43-47. New Garden 
Quarterly Meeting contained a large' proportion of radicals. 
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1840, passed a resolution endorsing free labor and recommending 
that merchants "supply us with goods of that description, as far as 
practicable." As dissension increased between conservative and 
radical Friends on how far they should go in the anti-slavery move- 
ment, the radicals made a compromise move by offering to form 
an anti-slavery society limited to Quakers. To this end they held 
a convention at Newport, Indiana, on January II, 1841, where 
the subject of free produce "was very fully considered," the priiv- 
ciple was endorsed, and its adoption urged. As a concession by the 
radicals, however, the meeting was not a success. Nothing daunted, 
they held a second convention on September 14, 1 841, at Spiceland, 
Indiana, and projected a larger gathering for yearly meeting 
week. That was cut short by the hostile conservatives in Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, who hastily clamped down on any such willful 
notions. The radicals waited a few months and held their con- 
vention on January 22, 1842, at Newport. Here sixty-five Friends, 
assembled in the Methodist . church, organized the Wayne County 
Free Produce Association. They undertook to boycott slave 
labor products, to induce merchants to provide free labor goods, 
and not to be deterred by "pecuniary considerations." 60 Among the 
officers were Benjamin Stanton and Henry H. Way, the two editors 
of the Free Labor Advocate, Levi Coffin, Jonathan Unthank, Jacob 
Grave, and other prominent radicals who led in the formation of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends. In April, 1842, 
the society took the first steps toward establishing a mercantile firm 
to supply free labor goods throughout the West. 61 

With the same nucleus of leaders, but on a somewhat broader 
basis, the Western Free Produce Association was organized at a 
Friends' meetinghouse in Union County, Indiana, on February 14, 
1842. Actual operations were postponed until local meetings could 
further, discuss all angles. Officers of all anti-slavery societies 
throughout Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Iowa were asked 
to hold meetings for discussion of the free labor principle. 62 

The first efforts to obtain a supply of free labor goods were 
hampered by the serious business depression of 1842, but enthusiastic 

00 Protectionist, I, 7 ff., 58 (Jan. i, Feb. 16, 1841) ; Free Labor Advocate, 
I, 16 (Feb. 8, 1841), March 2, 1842. 

61 Free Labor Advocate, I, 207, 368, 379 (Aug. 9, 1841, Jan. 8, 27, 
April 30, 1842). - 

"Ibid., Feb. 23, 1842; National Antt-Slavery Standard, June 30, JNov. 

17, 1842. 
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Westerners hoped this difficulty would soon be overcome. Several 
persons in various localities expected to handle such goods, and all 
looked forward to the time when a wholesale store in Cincinnati 
would supply the whole region. 

The first annual convention of the Western Free Produce Asso- 
ciation was held at Green Plain (Clark County, Ohio), on August 
8, 1842. It was a large and enthusiastic assemblage. Reporting 
it, Aaron L. Benedict wrote: 

Ministers of various denominations, lawyers, judges, and statesmen, 
were present, and gave their hearty sanction to our principles and 
measures. At this meeting a resolution was passed, making the 
"Western Free Produce Society" auxiliary to 'the American; and 
the executive committee was directed to appoint delegates to attend 
the anniversary of the latter. ... A committee was appointed to 
devise means for establishing a wholesale free-labor store in Cin- , 
cinnati. It is proposed to be done by joint stock investments. Hon. 
Thomas Morris offered to invest his whole capital in such an estab- 
lishment. 

It was believed that the American Free Produce Association could 
supply the goods needed, thereby relieving the infant Western asso- 
ciation of the burdens of manufacturing. A committee was appointed 
to raise funds, while the executive committee urged the formation 
of auxiliary societies in each county. 63 

The second anniversay meeting, on August 25, 1843, at Greens- 
boro, Indiana, had little progress to report. During the year at 
least one local convention at Salem, Union County, Indiana, had 
reorganized the Salem Free Produce Association by removing the 
restriction which limited membership to Quakers. 64 Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends tried to keep the movement going 
by scheduling^ six local conventions. Enthusiasm was on the wane, 
however, partly because of the difficulty in getting free labor goods, 
the lack of funds, and the want of experienced leadership. Though 

63 National Anti-Slavery Standard, Nov. 18, 1842; Free Labor Advocate, 
Feb. 23, March 2, April 16, Aug-. 27, Sept. 3, 1842. Thomas Morris (1776- 
1844), a self-educated man, settled near Cincinnati in 1795. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1804, but soon entered politics, serving in the Ohio legislature, 
1813-33, and in the U. S. Senate, 1833-39. As Senator he antagonized his 
colleagues and his constituents by his unyielding abolitionism. Obviously; 
nothing came of his grandiose offer, mentioned above. 

Aaron Lancaster Benedict was a resident of Morrow County, Ohio. He 
was later a leader in the Alum Creek Free Produce Association. 

"Free Labor Advocate, Oct. 15, 1842, Dec. 6, 1843, Feb. 2, 1844. 
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the officers failed to attend the meeting of 1844, the assemblage 
listened to a member's account of his tour of Alabama, and then 
renewed their pledge to abstain from the products of slave labor. 
There was probably no meeting in 1845. 65 

Meanwhile the Salem Free Produce Association, led by William 
Beard (1788-1873), had kept a spark of life, and in 1846 he took 
the initiative in calling a convention to meet at Salem, Union County, 
Indiana, on October 10. At that meeting Henry H. Way "moved 
that we now proceed to reorganize the Western Free Produce Asso- 
ciation." After much discussion the motion was adopted "nearly 
unanimously." The convention resolved that it was a duty to 
abstain entirely from slave labor products, that it was necessary to 
establish a wholesale house in Cincinnati, and that subscriptions 
should be opened to raise three thousand dollars for that purpose. 
A year later only four hundred dollars had been raised, and so the 
meeting of 1847 sim P 1 y continued activities' of the preceding year. 66 
The convention of 1 846 had selected Levi Coffin as the proper 
person to open the wholesale business in Cincinnati. Coffin declined 
on both financial and personal grounds. But further search revealed 
no one so well qualified by experience and inclination for the work, 
and so Coffin yielded and began business at Cincinnati in April, 
1 847. 67 During the next year the Executive Committee called 
three general meetings at various places to raise additional funds, 
which had already been pledged, to help finance Coffin. 68 During 
1848 he purchased seven thousand dollars worth of cotton goods 
from the Philadelphia Free Produce Association, besides what he 
had manufactured locally. Less than half the three thousand dollars 
was raised and so something else had to be done. Accordingly, a 
convention was held at Salem, Union County, Indiana, on November 
19, 1850, to form a joint stock company. It was incorporated as 
the Western Manufacturing Company, and books were opened. 
Unfortunately not enough shares were taken to permit the charter to 
become operative, and so Coffin struggled on as best he could with his 
limited capital until 1857, when he sold out the business and returned 

66 Ibid., Sept. 8, 1843, Feb. 22, 1845; Levi Coffin to Samuel Rhoads, 
Newport, Ind., Oct. 30, 1845 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 

""Free Labor Advocate, Aug. 15, Nov. 7, 1846, Nov. 18, 18475 Non- 
Slaveholder, II, 12, 276 (Jan., Dec, 1847). 

"'Levi Coffin, Reminiscences, pp. 265-272; National Anti-Slatoery Stand- 
ard, Sept. 24, 1846. 

"Free Labor Advocate, March 9, 1848. 
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to his old home at Newport. 69 Records of the Western Free Pro- 
duce Association, incomplete at best, do not go beyond 1848. 

While the free produce associations in Indiana and western Ohio 
were operating in spasmodic attacks of enthusiasm followed by 
periods of lethargy, friends of the cause in eastern Ohio were pur- 
suing a steadier and more successful course. The first meeting was 
held at Mount Pleasant, Ohio, on September n, 1846, when the 
Free Produce Association of Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting was or- 
ganized by the adoption of a constitution. Another meeting held on 
November 21 completed the organization and signed up twenty ad- 
ditional members. The constitution was modeled on that of the 
Philadelphia association,* and membership was limited to the Society 
of F riends. While the new society was composed chiefly of Ortho- 
dox Friends, the Hicksite branch of Ohio Yearly Meeting in 1847 
gave official attention to the subject of abstinence and issued "An 
Address of the Yearly Meeting on Slavery." 70 

Initial activities of the Board of Managers were confined to 
a search for supplies of- free labor goods and to an effort to raise 
funds. During the next two years "circumstances beyond the con- 
trpl" of either Managers or members prevented any annual meet- 
ings. These circumstances were the Wilbur-Gurney controversy, 
which rent Ohio Friends for the next six years and finally resulted 
in a separation in 1854. Meanwhile the Board of Managers con- 
tinued to meet. Their chief accomplishment was the formation on 
June 6,1 848, of the Mount Pleasant Free Produce Company. To 
finance it, 25 b" shares at ten dollars each were sold, and a free prod- 
uce store was opened at Mount Pleasant a short time later. 71 

The first annual meeting of the Association was held on Sep- 
tember 4, 1849, when the Managers announced that the store had 
been in operation more than a year and that the .cause was advancing 
throughout the country. Their optimism was borne out by the acces-' 

68 Levi Coffin, Reminiscences, pp. 292-295; Non-Slaveholder, IV; 13 f. 
(Jan., 184.9) 5 Western Friend (Cincinnati), I, 418 f. (Dec. y, 1848). The 
panic of 1857 may have been a deciding influence in Coffin's retirement at 
this time. 

"Non-Slaveholder, I, 153 (Oct., 1846); Free Produce Association of 
triends of Ohio Yearly Meeting-, Minutes of the Board of Managers (MS), 
Sept. 11, Nov. 21, 1846 [no paging] 5 Ohio Yearly Meeting (Hicksite),' 
Minutes, 1847 . . . (Salem, Ohio, 1847), pp. n f. 

71 Free Produce Association of Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting, Minutes 
of the Board of Managers, March 6, 1847, Jan. 29, March 19, 20, June 6, 
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sion of thirty-five new members. 72 During that autumn the Man- 
agers turned their attention to the publication of tracts, which was to 
become their primary activity in later years. The committee to 
select suitable material presented nine pieces, chiefly articles which 
had appeared in the Non-Slaveholder. Of these, six were chosen 
for publication. By the spring of 1850 tracts totaling forty-eight 
pages in editions of one thousand copies were ready for distribu- 
tion. 73 The cost of printing was $44.30, which had been raised by 
contributions. 

The annual meeting on September 3, 1850, was one of the 
best ever held by the Association. Over two hundred Friends at- 
tended, and a considerable addition to the membership was made. 
Committees for each monthly meeting were appointed to ascertain 
the extent of free labor sentiment and the number willing to pur- 
chase free labor products, and to report to the annual meeting in 
1 85 1. Several visiting Friends renewed enthusiasm by vigorous 
speeches in behalf of the cause. The Managers reported their 
issuance of forty-six thousand pages of tracts and explained their 
as yet unsuccessful efforts to co-operate with the Eastern societies in 
this phase of the work. They reviewed the status of the free labor 
cause throughout this country and in Britain as well. Evidences of 

72 Ohio Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, 
Sept. 5, 1849. (For the sake of brevity citation will be in this form.) Non- 
Slaveholder, IV, 2l7ff. (Oct., 1849). 

73 Ohio Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, 
Oct. 13, Nov. 16, 1849, Feb. 2, Aug. 21, 1850. The tracts published were 
listed as follows: 

[1] Louis Taber, "Considerations on abstinence from the use of the 
products of slave labor: Addressed to the Members of Ohio Yearly Meeting'^ 
(8 pp.) 

[2] Enoch Lewis, "Observations on slavery and the slave trade & the 
methods of extinguishing them" (10 pp.) 

[3] "Extracts from the Letters of Nathan Thomas written from the 
South while acting as^the agent of the Philadelphia Free Produce Associa- 
tion of Friends" (12 pp.) 

[4] "Address of the Farmington Quarterly Meeting, New York; to the 
monthly meetings constituting it and to the members of the same generally, 
combined with the Address of New York Yearly Meeting" (&. pp.) 

[5] "Extracts from the Address of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society to the Friends of the Anti-Slavery cause on the disuse of slave labor 
produce" (4 pp.) 

[6] "Stolen goods; or the gains of oppression," by le Mabbett [probably 
Lozenzo Mabbett] and "A Comparison of stolen goods with slave labor prod- 
uce, by EUhu Burritt" (4 pp.). The second, third, fourth, and fifth are 
reprints from the Non-Slaveholder. 
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dissension among Friends on slavery appear throughout this report, 
but the Managers were convinced that Friends everywhere would 
soon come to see the duty of abstinence ; meanwhile each one should 
strive to do his "whole duty toward our oppressed fellow-men, so 
that even those who may look with coldness or indifference upon 
our exertions, witnessing our sacrifices and sincerity, may be con- 
strained to say, 'let them alone, they have done what they could.' " 74 
During 1851 the Managers corresponded with leaders in other 
parts of the country and issued two more tracts, the "Plea of 
Necessity and an original article by E. Cattell." Feeling that the 
cause was handicapped by the demise of the Non-Slaveholder at 
the end of 1850, the Managers began a movement to revive it and 
appointed a committee to raise one hundred dollars for that pur- 
pose. 75 

At the annual meeting on September 9, 185 1, the Managers 
lamented that they had been "able to accomplish much less . . . 
than would have been desirable." They had published the report 
and proceedings of the meeting of 1850 together with the society's 
constitution in an edition of, one thousand copies arid were issuing a 
new edition of the first tract published. They reviewed the general 
status of the cause and put the question of reviving the Non-Slave- 
holder to the society as a whole, though -nothing came of it at this 
time. Consequently, the Managers made preparations in 1852 to 
publish a periodical in Ohio to be devoted to the free produce 
cause, in lieu of the Non-Slaveholder. Material was prepared for 
the first issue and a prospectus issued when the magnitude of the 
undertaking appeared too great for the available finances, and so* the 
project was suspended but not abandoned. -At the annual meeting 
of 1852 it. was thoroughly discussed, and again an effort -was 
launched to raise money. 76 The autumn- was chiefly occupied with 

74 Ohio Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, 

Sept. 3, Oct. 12, 1850; , Extracts from the Minutes of the Annual 

Meeting of the Free Produce Association of Ohio Yearly Meeting. Held 
3d of Ninth Month, 1850, <with the Report of the Board of Managers. Consti- 
tution, &c. (Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 1851), pp. 1-16. This was issued as 
No. 7 in the series of tracts.. Friends' Review, IV, 54 (Oct. 12, 1850). 

,5 Ohio Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, Jan. 
11, Feb. 8, April 12, Sept. 3, 18515 The Plea of Necessity (Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio, 1851), pp. 1-12. There is no further clue to the "original article" 
by Ezra Cattell. 

76 Ohio Free Produce Association, Second Annual Report of the Board of 
Managers . . . Held gth of Ninth Month, 1851 (Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
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completing negotiations by which the Non-Slaveholder was revived 
in January, 1853, Ohio association acting as guarantors to the 
extent of two hundred dollars. The Managers were very active 
in pushing subscriptions and so far succeeded that the journal paid 
expenses during 1 853. 77 

The annual meeting of 1853 received reports from various locali- 
ties and continued the local committees for another year. Member- 
ship at this time stood at one hundred and fifty. They also continued 
their support of the Non-Slaveholder.' 78 In December, 1853, it 
was agreed that each member of the Board of Managers should fur- 
nish at least two articles a year for that journal, and write at least 
two letters, with a view to advancing the cause. In January, 1854, 
twenty dollars were appropriated for publishing tracts, cards, mottoes, 
one-leaf circulars, and other propaganda. The cards and circulars 
were distributed in May, and a new edition of two earlier tracts was 
authorized. 79 

When the annual meeting assembled on September 4, 1854, it 
was "not without feelings of encouragement, that the labors of our 
Association have not been in vain, that the Managers again bring 
forward their annual report." They felt that this year had seen 
the greatest advancement in the cause yet observed. They were 
especially heartened by the fact that at "Oberlin Collegiate Institute" 
the free produce "testimony has been embraced by most of the 
faculty and students, and will thus be disseminated throughout the 
land, by the most extensive, earnest, and powerful agency." Henry 
Miles's and Elihu Burritt's initial efforts in New York to form a 
national free produce association were a piece of "gratifying intelli- 
gence." The latter half of the report was devoted to the gloomy 
side of the picture — the continued apathy of many Friends, the 

1851), PP- I_8 - This report is also in the MS Minutes of the Board oi 
Managers. For some reason this was called the second annual report, al- 
though there had been reports in 1849 and 1850. , Minutes of the 

Board of Managers, Oct. 12, Nov. 22, 1851, Feb. 7, March 13, July io, 
Aug. 14, Sept. 6, 1852; Friends' Review, V, 26 (Sept. 27, 1851). 

77 Ohio Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, 
Sept. 11, Oct. 9, 1852, Jan. 8, Feb. 12, March 12, May 14, June n, Aug. 
i3> l8 53- 

78 Ohio Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, 
Sept. 5, 18535 Non-Slaveholder, I, N.S., 11, 89 (Feb., Nov., 1853). 

70 Ohio Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, 
Oct. 8, Nov. 12, Dec. 12, 1853; Jan. 14, Feb. 10, March 3, May 13, June 
io, Aug 12, 1854. 
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Fugitive Slave Law, and the constant difficulty in procuring free 
labor goods. 80 

During 1855 tne Managers were largely occupied with pre- , 
paring articles for publication and with promoting subscriptions to 
Burritt? s Citizen of the World, which succeeded the now perma- 
nently defunct Non-Slaveholder. v At the annual meeting of Sep- 
tember 5, 1855, the Managers continued to be hopeful of a better 
supply of free labor goods, especially now that George W. Taylor's 
mill was in operation. In furthering discussion of the free labor 
cause, they announced that "efforts have been made to enlist the 
services of several anti-slavery periodicals, whose editors were thought 
to be favorable to the cause." 81 The Society continued through 
1859, but there was little constructive activity. In the latter year 
the Managers issued "An Address on the Use of Slave-Labor Prod- 
ucts." The accounts and daybooks of the Mount Pleasant Free 
Produce Company continue as late as 1863. 

Although the Ohio association was never very successful in build- 
ing up auxiliary societies, one group deserves brief mention. It was 
the Alum Creek Free Produce Association, located in Morrow 
County, Ohio, and formed in- 1852 under the leadership of Griffith 
Levering. It was furnished with tracts and other material by the 
Ohio association. The old anti-slavery center of Salem, Ohio, was 
also active in carrying on local work. 82 In 1859 Indiana and Ohio 
Yearly Meetings (Orthodox) both recommended that individual 
members should "attend faithfully" to any scruples they felt about 
using slave labor products. 83 

It remains to glance at the farthest Western point which the 
free produce movement reached. As early as 1 84 1 Friends in Iowa 
met and organized, on February 6, the Salem Anti-Slavery Society, 
with thirty members. The matter of free labor was discussed, the 

80 Ohio Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, 
Sept. 4, 1854; Non-Slaveholder, II, N.S., 73-75 (Sept., 1854); Friends' 
Review, VIII, 154 f. (Nov. 18, 1854). 

81 Ohio Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, 
Sept. 5, 1855; Friends' Review, IX, 90-92 (Oct. 20, 1855). 

82 Ohio Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, 
Sept. 11, 1852, Sept. 5, 1853, Oct. 13, Nov. 11, 1855; Non-Slaveholder, 
I, N.S., in (Feb., 1853); Friends' Review, XII, 821 ff. (Sept. 3, 1859). 
Griffith Levering (181 8- 1873) was a native of Maryland, where he first took 
part in anti-slavery work. 

83 Ohio Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), Minutes (1859), p. 8; Friends' 
Review, XIII, 88 (Oct. 15, 1859). 
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annual report of the American Free Produce Association was read, 
and the whole subject was turned over to the executive committee 
for further attention. Late in 1846 a free produce society was 
formed, but it was probably short-lived. The subject came up again 
when, on March 29, 1850, those interested assembled in the Friends' 
meetinghouse at Salem (Henry County), Iowa, to consider "what 
practical measures" they could adopt "to encourage the use of free 
products." They passed resolutions endorsing abstinence and ap- 
pointed a committee "to procure the names of those who are willing 
to pledge themselves to patronize a free labor store. ..." A store 
was openefd in 1850, and in 1861 a store existed, but whether it was \ 
the same establishment in continuous operation, is doubtful. 84 

Finally some mention of the free produce movement in Great 
Britain is requisite. 85 Though the evidence is very sketchy, it 
appears that some of the British societies working during the 1820's 
for emancipation in the British colonies, endorsed the boycott idea. 
Two of these were the Tropical Free Labor Company and the 
Female Society for the Relief of British Negro Slaves. 86 Individual 
English Friends, like Joseph Sturge, were active before 1840 in the 
free produce movement, but there was presumably no kind of 
Quaker organization before 1847. The subject was discussed in 
both "World" anti-slavery conventions at London in 1840 and 1843. 
Late in 1846 Elihu Burritt expressed his determination to "com- 
mence a public agitation" on the subject as soon as he could receive 
sufficient information about free labor products from the Philadel- 
phia Free Produce Association. 87 * The first meeting, held on Janu- 
ary 29, 1847, discussed methods of promoting the use of free labor 
products*. At London Yearly Meeting that year Joseph Sturge 

84 Pennsylvania Freeman, March 24, 1841; Non-Slaveholder, II, 97 (May, 
1847); V, 100 (May, 1850); Friends' Review, XV, 184 (Nov. 23, 1861). 
At this date Joseph Steer was operating a store near Iowa City. 

86 Since the sources are fragmentary at best, no attempt has been made to 
give a complete account. 

88 Genius of Universal Emancipation, VII, 2, 85 (July 4, Sept. 15, 1827). 

87 Elihu Burritt to [Samuel Rhoads], Exeter, England, Sept. 29, 1846 
(G. W. Taylor MSS) ; Free Labor Advocate, Feb. 23, 1846. Joseph Sturge 
(1793-1859) was very active in promoting emancipation in the British 
colonies. In 1837 he visited the West Indies for the purpose of ascertaining 
the real condition of the Negroes there. His report was influential in repeal- 
ing the apprenticeship system which had been set up by the original emanci- 
pation act. Sturge visited the United States in 1841, where American Friends 
gave him a not entirely cordial reception because many of them disagreed 
with his advanced views on slavery and other questions. f 
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pressed the matter, and Samuel Rhoads went to England for the 
purpose of presenting to British Friends the operations and needs 
of the Philadelphia Free Produce Association. 88 London and New- 
castle-on-Tyne were the two centers of the British movement. Dur- 
ing 1848 the Ladies' Newcastle Free Produce Association was 
formed. The next year was signalized by efforts to secure the 
manufacture of goods from free labor cotton. In this attempt Josias 
F. Browne, a manufacturer of Manchester, was most prominent. 
The momentum generated by these efforts resulted in a large and en- 
thusiastic meeting on May 31, 1849, which was addressed by all 
the leaders of the cause. 89 Agitation for the establishment of a 
"Free-labor warehouse" did not have any tangible results until 
1 85 1, when such a store was established in Manchester. By this 
time there were twenty-six free produce societies in Britain, and at 
Newcastle an active press was publishing numerous tracts and a 
periodical-entitled The Slave. 60 A store was opened by Bessie Inglis 
in London in 1853, and continued at least through 1856. The 
large meeting in 1853 was addressed by Calvin Ellis Stowe and 
Harriet .Beecher Stowe as well as numerous British leaders of the 
cause. ' Great optimism was expressed, especially if sufficient money 
could be raised to finance adequately the effort to obtain large sup- 
plies of free labor goods. 91 Further accounts of the British move- 
ment are not available. 

This survey of free produce societies gives some idea of their 
extent and nature. Between 1826 and 1856 twenty-six societies 
were formed in the United States.' These thirty years may be sub-, 
divided into three distinct periods of activity. The first, 1826-37, 
was dominated by the Free Produce Society of Pennsylvania, and 
included five other bodies in the Philadelphia area and three in 
eastern Ohio. The second period covers the years 1838-44, when 
the work was carried on by the American Free Produce Associa- 

88 Free Labor Advocate, March 25, 1847; Western Friend, I, 3 (Nov. 
11, 1847) ; Non-Slaveholder, II 90 (April, 1847) > Philadelphia Free Produce 
Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, May 17, 1847, p. 645 
Samuel Rhoads to G. W. Taylor, Aug. 30, 1847 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 

"Non-Slaveholder, III, 123 (June, 1848); IV, 137 f. (June, 1849); 
Friend (London), VII, 117 (June, 1849); Friends' Review, II, 702 f. 
(July a 1, 1849). 

90 Free Produce Association of Friends of New York Yearly Meeting, 
Refort of the Board of Managers (1851), p. 4. See also Chapter VI. 

81 British Friend (Glasgow), IX, 172, 180 (July 1, 1853); Burritt's 
Citizen of the World, II, 78 (May, 1856). 
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tion. This time many prominent abolitionists espoused the free 
produce cause, and it appeared that the boycott idea might become 
a major factor in the abolition crusade. When that anticipation 
failed to materialize, the boycott on an organized basis was left to 
the Quakers, who adopted it as the form of anti-slavery protest 
least objectionable to their more conservative fellow-members. Be- 
tween 1845 an( i 1856 there were eleven free produce associations 
formed which limited their membership to Quakers. Most important 
was the Free Produce Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly 
M eeting. The New York and New England "associations were the 
other larger bodies in the East. In the West organization began 
in 1842 with the Western Free Produce Association and the Free 
Produce Association of Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting leading the 
work. The remaining societies, both east and west, were more local 
in nature and for the most part auxiliary to some larger body. 

The free produce societies never had strong financial support. 
There was never money to be spent on lecturers, and although 
considerable printed propaganda was issued, it reached only a limited 
audience, composed chiefly of Quakers. There was never money 
to buy free labor cotton in quantities; hence the amount of cloth made 
from such cotton was limited in extent and variety. Quakers who 
supported the cause did not have the funds to develop it into a 
large movement, and the idea was not compelling enough to attract 
outsiders. 



CHAPTER IV 



The Search for Free Labor Products 

During the thirty years of organized free labor work, activity 
centered in the search for supplies of free labor products and in 
making them available to adherents of the movement. < When 
refusal to use slave labor goods was confined to a few individuals, 
those persons were forced to abandon the use of cotton cloth, cane 
sugar, rice, and coffee if they carried out their conscientious scruple. 
When the movement reached the stage of organization, however, 
the case was different. The chief purpose of organization was not 
to abandon the use of cotton, sugar, rice, and coffee, but to find 
areas where these products were raised by free labor and to bring 
them into the market. 

Benjamin Lundy was probably the first individual to undertake 
a systematic search of this kind. The American Convention of 1827 
had its attention called to the subject by the Wilmington (Delaware) 
Society for the Encouragement of Free Labor and the Pennsylvania 
Free Produce Society, both of which reported their initial efforts. 
The latter issued a circular questionnaire, the results of which, 
however, are not available. With these beginnings the American 
Convention appointed a committee, headed by Lundy, to continue 
the investigation. 1 He and others optimistically believed that they 
could obtain free labor cotton, sugar, and coffee from Haiti, while 
coffee could also be had from Santo Domingo, Java, and LaGuayra,- 
and Canton sugar was available for a price. 2 

The first efforts to obtain cotton, however, were confined to the 
United States. As early as 1828 Charles Collins of New York was 
receiving a few bales of cotton from one Francis Williamson of 
Murfreesboro, North Carolina. This was manufactured into "Pitts- 
burgh cord," drilled, fine, plaid, and coarse shirtings, and printed 
muslins, priced from nineteen to twenty-one cents per yard. 3 

1 American Convention . . . , Minutes (1827), pp. 3 ff., 40 f., 46; 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, VII, 11 (July 14, 1827). 

''Genius of Universal Emancipation, VI, 8 (Sept. 16, 1826). LaGuayra 
was the chief seaport of Venezuela. Legislation was passed in 1821 which 
emancipated at birth the children of slave parents. Slavery was not entirely 
abolished in Venezuela, however, until 1854. Sugar from this area was 
generally considered to be the product of free labor. 

° Genius of Universal Emancipation, VIII, 22 f. (Jan. 26, 1828). The 
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Lundy's report to the American Convention in 1828 showed 
only limited success in -his search. Qoffee could be had from Haiti 
and some parts of South America, but for cotton nonslaveholding 
farmers in the Southern States seemed to be the chief source of 
supply. Tobacco, he reported, could easily be obtained from Ohio, 
or even from Canada, where it was cultivated by Negroes. 4 A 
committee of the Pennsylvania Free Produce Society, in answering 
an inquiry on the subject, gave an elaborate summary of available 
sources for free labor products. They had to admit that within the 
United States maple sugar was the only source of free labor sugar, 
the supply of cotton was limited and scattered, while rice was so 
scarce that a premium of twenty dollars had been offered for five 
to ten casks. They recapitulated the prospect for obtaining supplies 
from the East Indies and mentioned the favorable outlook in a few 
of the West Indian islands. 5 

In 1829, when the Female Society for the Encouragement 
of Free Labor was most active, it made further efforts to obtain 
free labor cotton. The supply came chiefly from Nathan Hunt, Jr., 
of Guilford County, North Carolina, who obtained it from Quaker 
and other nonslaveholding farmers. Some of it Hunt himself 
picked, and in all cases he gave an unconditional guarantee that it 
was the product of free labor. At least forty or fifty bales were pur- 
chased in the course of two years and manufactured into cloth for 
Philadelphia patrons. The varieties of goods included "Vigonia 
Cassimere," drilling, bedticking, canton flannel, table diaper, furni- 
ture and apron checks, shirting, sheeting, and calico. 6 Even in the 
West a beginning was made when C. W. Starr opened a spinning 
mill at Richmond, Indiana, "in which Free Labor Cotton alone is 
employed." For want of power looms, however, the yarn could 
not be woven in that region. 7 During these, years cotton was widely 
grown for home consumption in southern Illinois, and some was 
raised in southern Ohio. This was C. W. Starr's source of free 
labor cotton. Abolitionists' high hopes for a good supply of free 

higher price was justified by explaining that "the goods are much stouter, 
and generally contain about 1-3 more yarn than similar goods in the market." 

'American Convention . . . , Minutes (Adjourned Session, 1828), pp. 
25 ff. 

"Liberator, I, 93 f. (June 11, 1831). 

'Genius of Universal Emancipation, XI, 9, 43, 73 (April, June, Aug. 19, 
1830). 

'Ibid., XI, 73 (Aug., 1830). 
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labor cotton from these areas were shattered when growing on a' 
commercial scale failed to develop. 8 

In 1830-31 the Female Free Produce Society received about 
thirty bales of North Carolina cotton,' two bales from South Caro- 
lina, and "a small amount" from 'Santo Domingo. It was manufac- 
tured into canton flannel, sheeting, shirting, and dimity. The 
Pennsylvania Free Produce Society reported that Charles Pierce 
had so}d, during 1830 and part of 1831, over $5,300 worth of 
free labor goods, in addition to that sold by other free produce stores 
in Philadelphia, New York, and Wilmington, Delaware. Among 
his wares Pierce listed Puerto Rico, Calcutta, Canton, East Indian, 
and maple sugars; Puerto Rico, East India, and maple molasses; 
Santo Domingo and Java coffees, chocolate from Santo Domingo, 
cotton batting made from North Carolina cotton, and "Spanish, half- 
Spanish & common segars, smoking & chewing tobacco, manufac- 
tured from St. Domingo, Ohio, Connecticut and Kentucky 
Tobacco." 9 

Emancipation in the British West Indies was the great spur in 
a renewed effort to obtain free labor gpods, especially foods. 10 As to 
cotton, the American Free Produce Association followed the prac- 
tice of its forerunners and sought a supply within the United States. 
They found that "in consequence of the very trifling demand for 
free cotton in years past ... the few who had been . . . raising 
it have become discouraged, and almost entirely abandoned its 
culture." This situation induced them to offer, through their 
agent in North Carolina, one cent more per pound than the market 
price. The committee succeeded (1841) in getting 1,378 pounds 
of cotton in North Carolina, for which they paid twelve cents per 
pound, had it manufactured, and ended with a loss of $22.21 3-4 on 

8 Ibid., VIII, 46, 73 (Feb. 28, 1828, Aug., 1830)3 Arthur Clinton 
Boggess, The Settlement of Illinois, 1778-18 30, Chicago Historical Society's 
Collection, Vol. V (Chicago, 1908), p. 167. 

'Genius of Universal Emancipation, XI, 11, 194 (April supplement, May, 
1831)1 Liberator, I, 88 (May 28, 1831). 

10 The act abolishing slavery in the British colonies was passed in 1833. 
It provided for immediate emancipation of children "under the age of six, 
but established a period of apprenticeship for all others. This feature was 
abolished in 1837. Thereafter the free labor adherents could conscientiously 
use West Indian products (American Free Produce Association, notice of first 
annual meeting, Sept. 17, 1839; Weld-Grimke, Letters . . . 1822-1844, 
'II, 797). 
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the whole transaction. Their hopes, however, were pinned on the 
growth of cotton in British India and in Texas. 11 

As the American Free Produce Association grew more active 
in manufacturing, the supply of goods in Philadelphia expanded 
somewhat. In 1842 their wholesale agent was J. Miller McKim, 12 * 
while Lydia White continued the retail business. They advertised 
ginghams, canton flannel, and muslin in several qualities, table 
diaper, bird eye towels, buff pantaloon stripes, cotton batting, bed- 
ticking, calicoes, stockings, knitting cotton, lampwicks, and other 
articles. 13 Most of these goods were made from one thousand 
dollars worth of "free Texas cotton" which the Association received 
at the end of 1841. Early in 1843 business had improved so that 
they were able to reduce prices 10 per cent. This was in part due 
to the opening of several new stores in the West which during 1842 
had made comparatively large purchases at the Philadelphia whole- 
sale center. 14 

The report of the Association in October, 1843, indicated a 
market twice as great as formerly, while their manufactured goods 
had improved in quality. Part of the recent difficulties had been 
due to the depression of 1842, when cotton prices had declined 
sharply. Just then the Association had on hand cotton and cotton 
goods which had been bought and made at the higher prices which 
preceded the crash; hence to meet competitive prices they were 
forced to take a loss on these goods. They, had also found that they 
could not send goods out to be sold by retail dealers on commis- 
sion, consignment, or credit, since it tied up their small capital. 
Hence business had to be on a cash basis. This policy was followed 
by all later wholesalers of free produce goods. In referring to the 
many troubles which beset therri, the committee on manufactures 

11 Free Labor Advocate, I, 8 (Feb. 8, 1841)- 

"James Miller McKim (1810-1874) was born at Carlisle, Pa., educated 
at Dickinson College and Princeton and Andover theological seminaries, and 
ordained a minister in the Presbyterian church. His advocacy, after 1833, 
of immediate emancipation antagonized his congregation, whereupon he left 
tlje church and devoted the rest of his life to the abolition crusade and to the 
Negro. He was editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman, he protected fugitive 
slaves, and after 1862 he was very active in the Freedmen's Aid Association. 

13 Free Labor Advocate, Sept. 24, 1 842". 

"Ibid., I, 369 (Jan. 27, 1842, May 6, June 24, Aug. 1, 1843). Two 
such stores were kept by Joel Parker at Newport, and Seth Hinshaw at 
Greensboro, Ind. The latter advertised that he had "on hand Laguira and 
St. Domingo coffee, Sandwich Island molasses, Laguira sugar, Manilla and 
Bengal Indigo. . . ." (Ibid., Nov. 1, 1943O 
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mentioned the inferior quality of cotton, its price higher than slave- 
grown cotton, limited capital which necessitated the manufacture of 
small lots at heavier costs, and the continued drop in the cotton 
market generally. They felt, however, that a turn for the better 
would soon take place, when the price situation would be reversed. 
During 1843 they had purchased over 30,000 pounds of cotton, and 
their sales of goods had exceeded $7,000, They had manufactured 
over 4.0,000 yards of cloth, which included muslin, shirting,' sheet- 
ing, printing cloth, bedticking, canton flannel, drilling, Manchester 
gingham, table diaper, calico, and millinet. During 1844 the out- 
look continued encouraging. The Association manufactured over 
41,000 yards of cloth at a total expense of $8,859.75. Their gross 
income for the year was $7,805. 95. 15 This organization existed for 
several more years, but no other manufacturing reports are available. 

While the Association had its many difficulties in providing goods, 
the purchasers had their complaints too, as they were voiced by 
Levi Coffin: 

... we have many difficulties to contend with, a lack of confidence 
in Daniel L Miller, Charles Wise & the great difference in the price 
of goods and the poorness of the assortment stile &c, are great 
barriers in the way. The people cannot understand why there 
should be so much difference in the cost, they believe of course 
there is an imposition practiced. I have succeeded well in selling 
Free goods this season notwithstanding these difficulties,, but at almost 
no profit. ... If Free goods can be brought down about on a level 
with other goods a great many may be sold in the west. 16 

Once more it was time for a renewal of effort in the- cause. 
This came in 1845 with the formation of the Free Produce Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The constitution 
declared that 

The Association shall aim to procure correct information of the 
conditions of the countries with which we have commercial inter- 
course in respect to free and slave labour, and the means of dis- 
criminating between their productions. ... It shall adopt means for 
obtaining a supply of such articles, the productions of free labour, 

" American Free Produce Association, Fifth Annual Report (1843), pp. 
1-1 1 ; Free Labor Advocate, Jan. 5, 1844, May 10, 1845. 

ls Levi Coffin to Samuel Rhoads, New Garden, Ind., July 1 8, 1 845 (G. W 
Taylor MSS). 
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as are not readily to be procured by individuals through the ordinary 
channels of commerce or manufacture. 17 

To implement these provisions the Board of Managers, at its first 
meeting on September 20, 1845, appointed Abraham L. Pennock 
and Samuel Rhoads to assemble such information. 18 

Rather fortuitously these men had ready to hand enough infor- 
mation to provide an initial report. It came from a letter written 
the previous spring by Levi Coffin, in which he expressed great 
confidence (based on his own investigations) that an ample supply 
of free' labor cotton could be obtained in the South. After mention- 
ing the North Carolina supply, he went on to explain how his 
neighbor, Nathan Thomas, had in 1844 visited relatives in northern 
Mississippi where he found such cotton available in various places. 
Coffin had also located some in North Alabama and West Ten- 
nessee. 19 Pursuing their inquiries, the committee found other friends 
of the cause who offered to buy cotton for them, while an English 
Quaker assured them that "Egyptian cotton may more justly be 
regarded as free produce than "otherwise." 20 

Before the next meeting of the Board, another letter had come 
■from Levi Coffin, explaining that Nathan Thomas and his cousin, 
Moorman Way, had already started to Mississippi on another visit 

"Non-Slaveholder, I, 10 (Jan., 1846). 

18 Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, Sept. 20, 1845, p. 2. Samuel Rhoads (1807-1868) was one of the 
most active leaders of the Philadelphia Free Produce Association. He was 
the author of several tracts on slavery, he was editor of the Non-Slaveholder 
from 1846 to 1850, and in 1856 he became editor of the Friends' Review, 
in which capacity he served unti} a few months before his death. 

19 Levi Coffin to Abraham L. Pennock, April 1, 1845 (G. W. Taylor 
MSS) (this is a contemporary copy of the original letter) ; Philadelphia 
Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, Sept. 27; 
1845, p. 7. 

ao Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, Nov. 1, 1846, pp. 21 f. Prior to this meeting the Board of Managers 
had adopted bylaws and set up standing committees. These were: 

Committee on Finance "who shall provide ways and means and certify 
all bills before they are presented to the Board." Samuel Allinson, Jr., George 
W. Taylor, and Thomas Wistar, Jr. Committee on Supplies, "to ascertain 
where Free Produce is to be obtained, and to take measures under the direction 
of the Board for procuring such articles as may be wanted." Abraham L. 
Pennock, Israel H. Johnson, Samuel Rhoads, and Samuel Alsop. 

Committee on Manufactures, "to superintend the manufacturing of the 
Products." Samuel Rhoads, Elihu Pickering, Edward Garrett, and Abraham 
L. Pennock. 
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to relatives as well as a survey of the free labor cotton situation. 
Coffin urged the Board to act quickly if they expected to obtain any 
of that year's crop. Upon the basis of this information the Board, 
on November 15, 1845, authorized the purchase of fifty bales of 
cotton. 21 

Being inexperienced in such an undertaking, the committee were 
somewhat confused as to procedure, but Nathan Thomas, writing 
from Holly Springs, Mississippi, set them right on several points. 
' He assured them that cash on the spot was necessary and that they 
could not- expect to have cotton shipped without paying for it first. 
He explained that the small farmers who had free labor cotton for 
sale needed their money — and could readily sell in the ordinary 
market. He had engaged about fifty bales for the Association, but 
would need a bank draft on Memphis as soon as possible. Prices 
averaged seven cents in the Memphis market, and he was paying no 
more, but he personally looked after the ginning, and had to pay 
extra to insure free labor work. 22 

The committee's inquiries addressed to John H. Krafft, a Mem- 
phis cotton factor, elicited a very encouraging reply. He claimed 
that about one fifth of all cotton coming onto the Memphis market 
was raised by free labor; hence he could furnish a large amount., He 
added: ". . . they may rely upon my honour that every bale shall 
be strictly 'free labour,' and that each Invoice shall be sworn to 
before a magistrate and the name and residence of each grower 
be given." 23 Nathan Thomas ultimately obtained sixty-three bales, 

21 Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, Nov. 15, 1845, p. 22; Levi Coffin to Samuel Rhoads, Newport, Ind , 
Oct 30, 1845 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 

22 Nathan Thomas to Samuel Rhoads, Holly Springs, Miss., Nov. 20, 1845 
(G. W. Taylor MSS). Thomas's activities were confined chiefly to North 
Mississippi. His account of the difficulties with ginning is as follows: "[There 
was] a small additional expence for bailing, in order to make it entirely 
clear from Slave labour. ... A part we got white men to handle entirely 
by renting gins an other part was gined through the Christmas Holladays 
when the slaves got the entire proffit and the rest we have had to pay the 
slaves (with the concent of their claiments) for ther survises over and above 
the usual toll for gining according to the number of them engaged in it as 
the gins are all owned by the large planters, we have had to seek the most 
favourable opportunities for having it put up right, which makes by far the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining free cotton. . . .» Nathan Thomas had a 
vigorous and alert mind and much practical business sense, but a limited 
formal education. 

J. H. Krafft to Messrs. Brown & Bowen, Dec. 6, 1845 (G. W. Taylor 
MSS) 5 Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of 
Managers, Feb. 7, 1846, p. 32. 
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which were shipped by John H. Krafft, and reached Philadelphia in 
April, 1846. Ten bales of this cotton were sold to Daniel L. 
Miller, Jr., for the American Free Produce Association. 24 

The difficulties in getting cotton ginned led Nathan Thomas to ,. 
undertake a better arrangement. The essential need was for -gins 
owned by nonslaveholding farmers. Toward this end Thomas ven- 
tured to order a gin put up in Lafayette County near the had [sic] 
of navigation to the Talahatchey river" where he thought" there 
could "bee 100 or 150 bails collected . . ." which would mean a 
supply of cotton at market prices. The Managers concluded to 
advance as much as three hundred dollars to purchase the gin, 
which was to be repaid in cottoli. 25 John H. Krafft explained the 
best mode of procedure and assured them that if 1,500 to 2,000 
bales could be taken, the cotton would be no higher than slave- 
grown, but if a small quantity only was handled it would of course 
cost more. Krafft offered to supervise the whole undertaking if 
someone to inspect the gins were provided. Krafft was sincerely 
interested, but he overestimated the financial resources of the free 
produce associations. 26 On further reflection, he advised against the 
establishment of gins, for, he said, the cotton Nathan Thomas had 
bought cost nearly one cent per pound more than it was worth. 
This was due to the fact that it was bought in rural areas where 
each farmer thought his crop was worth the top price. If the pur- 
chases had been made in a large market with expert evaluation, 
Krafft was confident the Association would have saved money. He 
felt sure that several hundred bales of "fure free labour cotton" could 
be had each season in the Memphis market, and if the Association 
would waive the free labor ginning requirement, many thousand 
bales would be" available. He was willing to enter into such business 
arrangements as would be mutually advantageous. 27 Krafft con- 
tinued to be the Association's purchasing agent until, his death in 
August, 1857, and was succeeded by Thomas Leech and Company. 

2< Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, Feb. 2, March 7, April 4, 1846, pp. 33-35; Nathan Thomas to 
Samuel Rhoads, Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 14, Feb. 13, 1846 (G. W. Taylor 
MSS). 

26 « Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, June 6, 1846, pp. 47 f..j Nathan Thomas to Samuel Rhoads, Jan. 14, 
1846 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 

20 J. H. Krafft to Samuel Rhoads, Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 20, 1846 (G. W. 
Taylor MSS). 

27 J. H. Krafft to Samuel Rhoads, Memphis, Tenn., March 16, 1846 
(G. W. Taylor MSS). 
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At about the same time Nathan Thomas reported his views on 
the matter and detailed the arrangement he had made for the next 
season. J. A. and R. S. Hunt of Lafayette County, Mississippi, 
would supply at least one hundred bales. (It was to these men that 
the Association loaned three hundred dollars to build a gin.) In 
Marshall County, Mississippi, there was already a gin operated by 
free labor which would- furnish at least fifty bales. In the same 
county Nathan Thomas's uncle, Pleasant Diggs, would build a 
gin if a like amount was loaned him, while a neighbor, William 
Crow, expected to buy a farm having a gin and therewith supply 
at least sixty bales. William McRay of Oak Ridge in the same 
county was so sure of obtaining at least two hundred bales that the 
Association agreed to lend him money to erect a gin. Others 
offered to build gins on their own responsibility. Thus Nathan 
Thomas felt sure of obtaining at least four hundred bales. 28 

His final report on his operations for the winter of 1845-46 was 
made in April, 1846. The sixty-three bales of cotton he had secured 
came from fifteen farmers, and varied from two to eleven bales per 
farm. As to compensation for his own services, Nathan Thomas 
calculated his additional 

expencs war nearly payed by the $15.00 that I drew ... for travel- 
ing while engaged in procuring cotton. ... [He added] I shall be 
satisfyed with what ever the managers may think fit to bestow, or 
if the institution should be limited in its resorces let it slip entirely, 
however needy I may be let not the caus great caus be paralized the 
least on my account. ... 

In mentioning the way in which his activities were received in the 
South he said: ". . . we had no violence shown us although the 
excitement ran very high in some places. We ware threatened with 
the civil authorities ... but we endeavoured to act prudently on all 

occasions " In some neighborhoods residents were cautioned 

to guard their Negro quarters, on the assumption that Thomas's 
real purpose was "to instill mischief in the heads of the negrows." 
By having their relatives and local acquaintances accompany them, 
and by making constant and careful explanations of their purposes, 
Thomas and his cousin usually succeeded in quieting suspicion. 29 

"Nathan Thomas to Samuel Rhoads, New Garden, Ind., March 18, 1846 
(G. W. Taylor MSS) ; Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the 
Board of Managers, June 6, 1846, pp. 47 S. 

" Nathan Thomas to Samuel Rhoads, New Garden, Ind., April 8, 1846 
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All these activities the Managers were able to report to the 
first annual meeting of the Association on April 21, 1846. Since 
the cotton was not received until early spring, the Committee on 
Manufactures did not yet have much tangible evidence of their 
activities. They also encountered their first difficulties in getting 
small lots of cloth made so that it would not be mixed with that 
woven from slave labor cotton. Nevertheless, 10,000 yards of 
sheeting, calicoes, cambrics, apron checks, pant stuff, and bedticking 
had been contracted for, and a few pieces were already finished. 30 
These goods were turned over for selling to Thomas S. Field and 
Company. A few months later the Managers decided to ship ten 
bales of their cotton to Manchester for manufacture into finer fabrics 
than they could readily have made in the United States. 31 

Since the treasurer's records as such are not available, it is im- 
possible to know the Association's exact financial condition. But 
from notations in the Minutes of the Managers, a sum between 
$2,400 and $2,700 was spent up to August 1, 1846. Of this amount, 
about $1,800 went for cotton and freight charges thereon. The 
annual report of 1847 noted the permanent capitaj as being slightly 
more than $4,000, while the merchandise sold or on hand amounted 
to $5,500 and the cotton in process to $2,200. 32 

During 1846-47 the Association sent no agent to the South, 
because arrangements to do so were begun too late in the season. 
Levi Coffin, however, was active in the work. In August, 1846, 
he had two sixty-saw gins made at Cincinnati, but when they were 

(G. W. Taylor MSS). In his further comments Nathan Thomas said, 
"Here let mee state that great ignorance prevails among the common people, 
perhaps no more than one white man in twenty that reads the publick papers, 
and the little and imperfect news on the moovements of the people of the 
north on the slave question; that reaches them leaves them much in the dark. 

"The few that do understand what is going on, deal it out as suits them 
best, . . . when the poor of that country properly understands the principles 
of A. S. men they then view them as their best friends, for they feel the 
Iron heal of aristocracy grinding them down to a level with the slave." 

80 Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, April 17, 1846, pp. 3 6 f. ; Non-Slaveholder, I, 65-68 (May, 1846). 

81 Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, Aug. x, 1846, p. 53. 

"Non-Slaveholder, II, 97 (May, 1847)5 Philadelphia Free Produce 
Association, Minutes of the Board of Managers, Feb. 2, April 4, June 6, 
1846, pp. 32, 35, 46 f. In May, 1846, Gerrit Smith donated an unspecified 
amount of money to the Association and indicated his willingness to help 
"from time to time." Gerrit Smith to Abraham L. Pennock, Peterboro 
[, N. Y.], May 18, 1846 {jNon-Slcuveholder, I, 94, June, 1846). 
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ready he found that William McRay could not then take his. The 
other was sent to the Hunt family. McRay, however, assured 
Coffin that his cotton crop was very fine, that he would act as agent, 
that he believed at least 150 bales of free labor cotton could be had 
in his neighborhood, and that he would rent a gin which would be 
operated by free labor only. Coffin was also assured of free labor 
cotton in Yalobusha County, Mississippi, by one Dr. Thacker who 
lived there. Coffin described him as "a true hearted abolitionist, tho 
a slave owner at this time," who had tried to settle his slaves in a 
free state, but met with no encouragement. Coffin continued: 
". . . he pays his slaves for their Labor gives them a part of the 
cotton they raise, he has a Cotton Gin, will raise about 20 bales . . . 
there can be, he thinks about 150 bales of Free Cotton got in the 
neighborhood. . . ," 33 

Meanwhile the Managers were trying to arrange for putting 
large amounts of free labor cotton oh the Philadelphia market. 
Various manufacturers expressed a preference for such cotton, but 
were unwilling to purchase it themselves or, even take it without 
seeing it first. Hence the Managers had to confine themselves to 
200 bales, and they were furthermore very anxious to reduce freight 
charges and other expenses which had been very high the first 
year. 34 On account of the high price, the Managers were reluctant 
to purchase much cotton, but they finally authorized J. H. Krafft 
to buy "free cotton of good qualities to the amount of about two 
thousand Dollars." Early in December, 1846, Krafft purchased 
twenty- four bales at a cost of $1,157.50. Some weeks later the 
Managers ordered twenty bales "of the very best free labour cotton," 
which was to be shipped to Liverpool for British Friends interested 
in the cause. 35 

During this year the manufacturing committee encountered much 
the same difficulties as previously, but succeeded in adding some- 
what to the variety of goods and increased the quantity to about 
40,000 yards, as well as putting in stock handkerchiefs, hosiery, 
knitting cotton, and cotton battirig. 36 But even when the manufac- 

"Levi Coffin to Samuel Rhoads, Cincinnati,' Aug. 9, 1846 (G. W. 
Taylor MSS). 

"Samuel Rhoads to John H. Krafft, Blockly, Pa.. Oct. n, 1846 
[draft] (G. W. Taylor MSS). 

"Samuel Rhoads to J. H. Krafft, Nov. 27, 1846 [draft], Feb. 15, 
1847, J. H. Krafft to Samuel Rhoads, Feb. 16, March 10, 1847 (G W 
Taylor MSS). 7 V 

"To the Board of Managers of Free Produce Association of Friends 
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turing committee had done its best, the results were not satisfactory 
to all, as is witnessed by the complaints of an Ohio retailer : 

We are [he wrote] very desirous to supply the market here with 
free Labor goods, and live by it. . . . But unless we can have a better 
supply of goods and better goods than we have been able to get 
for the last year ... it will be impossible to live by the business here! 
. . . this year so fare we can get no prints that we can sell at all. . . . 
We have customers who are wiling to sustain us at a Reasonable 
sacrifice. But this class is intirely inadequate to sustain us. . . . We 
would like to know the reason why our Free Labor calicoes are 
coarser less durable and more faidy than other prints which are 
manufactured in the Eastern States. 37 

In May, 1847, tne Association received a donation of five 
hundred dollars .from Joseph Sturge. This enabled them to plan 
to send an agent to obtain cotton in the South. Nathan Thomas 
was again employed. 38 He did not reach Memphis until the middle 
of December, 1847, but as the price of cotton had fallen since the 
opening of the season, his delay was considered advantageous. The 
Hunts, to whom the gin had been supplied, were now "ready to 
settle the whole debt in Free cotton," since they expected to have 
at least fifty bales. While Nathan Thomas was procuring cotton 
for that season, his chief mission, however, was to locate large 
amounts of free labor cotton, for the Philadelphia association was 
still optimistic about supplying several mills with free labor cotton 
exclusively. He reported a large potential amount in the vicinity 
of Byhalia, Marshall County, Mississippi. Proceeding from there 
to western Tennessee, he arranged to procure for the next year 
over seven hundred bales. Thomas also sought to provide rope and 
bagging of free labor materials. 39 

After many delays in the mails Nathan Thomas received authori- 



of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The Committee on Manufactures Report," 
April 16, 1847 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 

"W. R. Wheeler to George W. Taylor, West Elkton, Preble County, 
Ohio, May 28, 1847 (G. W ; Taylor MSS). 

38 Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, May 17, 1847, P- 62; Nathan Thomas to Samuel Rhoads, New Garden, 
Ind., Jan. 16, 1847 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 

Nathan Thomas to G; W. Taylor [actually sent, however, to Samuel 
Rhoads], Coffeeville [, Miss.], Dec. 20, 18475 Nathan Thomas to Samuel 
Rhoads, Yalobusha [, Miss.], Dec. 31, 1847; idem to idem, Lafayette Co., 
Miss., Jan. 6, 1848; idem to idem, Marshall Co., Miss., Jan. 11, 1848; idem 
to G. W. Taylor, Jacinto, Miss., Feb. 2, 1848 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 
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zation to proceed with his journey to Louisiana and Texas, chiefly 
to find supplies of cotton and rice. In New Orleans he jnade numer- 
ous acquaintances who promised their help, one of whom, John 
Small, a native of Philadelphia there for his health, agreed to accom- 
pany Thomas to Texas. They reached that state early in March, 
1848, and during the following weeks made an extensive journey on 
horseback through eastern Texas and into Arkansas, returning by 
boat from Little Rock to Memphis. In his report Thomas gave an 
extensive description of Texas and expressed much hope of the 
region as a source of free labor products. He had to admit that 
for the present the cause could expect nothing. The region was 
too new, settlements too scattered, transportation too little developed, 
and capital' too scarce. As yet most settlers were raising cattle, or 
food products to sell to newcomers. In Arkansas they found a little 
cotton. Cotton, sugar, and rice — at least that raised by free labor — 
were as yet only contemplated. Texas remained for the next 
decade the great region of hope for the advocates of the free labor 
cause . 4 °- 

Though unsuccessful in locating free labor sugar or rice, Nathan 
Thomas made arrangements for procuring over two thousand bales 
of cotton for the next year. At the same time John H. Krafft of 
Memphis continued to ship all cotton that the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation purchased. He again deplored the unnecessary 'expense in- 
volved in Thomas's local purchasing. But the latter's procedure 
was apparently approved by the Managers, for it was part of their 
purpose to seek out the struggling farmer with the hope of spurring 
him to greater efforts by the assurance of a great new market where 
the products of his own labor would actively promote the abolition 
of an economic system where he must compete with slave labor. 
Thomas found that his activities created less excitement than had 
been the case on his previous journey. During the season of 1847- 
48 J. H. Krafft shipped to Philadelphia on his own account thirty 
bales of free labor cotton. The Association then ordered thirty to 

40 Nathan Thomas to G. W. Taylor, Grimes Co., Texas, March 12, 
1 848-, idem to idem, Lavara, Texas, March 24, 1848; idem to idepi, Steamer 
E. W. Stephens, April 16, 18485 idem to idem [, New Garden, Ind.], May 
14, 1848; Nathan Thomas, "[Report] to the Board of Managers of the 
Friends F. L. Association in Philadelphia," New Garden [, Ind.], April 27, 
1848 (G. W. Taylor MSS). Nathan Thomas was paid $300 to cover his 
expenses and remuneration from the $500 contributed by Joseph Sturge 
(Philadelphia Free Produce Assbciation, Minutes of the Board of Managers, 
June 19, 1848, p. 79). 
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thirty-five bales "of cotton raised and ginned by free labour exclu- 
sively to the value of Fifteen hundred dollars." 41 

Meanwhile, from cotton already on hand, the Managers in 
their annual report (April, 1848) could point to a total of nearly 
70,000 yards of cloth manufactured during the preceding year. 
This represented a considerable increase in varieties and improve- 
ment in quality, but they had to confess that prices were still well 
above the market, since it was necessary to have the weaving done 
in small mills where, the savings of mass production did not operate. 
They urged adherents of the cause to be patient and promised better 
results for the future. 42 

In October, 1848, a fundamental change in operations took 
place when the stock of goods belonging to the Association was 
transferred to George W. Taylor, at a total valuation of $5,993.80. 
Also placed at his disposal were the "permanent fund loaned with- 
out interest" amounting to $4,500 and outright donations totaling 
$440. At the same time Robert Lindley Murray, proprietor of the 
New York store, was guaranteed against loss to the extent of five 
hundred dollars in his enterprise to buy free labor cotton and send 
it to the Liverpool market. Under this arrangement Murray shipped 
about two hundred bales. In the search for other free labor products 
the Association undertook to ascertain "the present condition of the 
emancipated population of the British West Indies. . . ." 43 

In 1849 Nathan Thomas once more prepared to journey through 
the South in search of cotton. This time he was accompanied by 
Henry Charles, a young Quaker who "has been a warm friend to 
the slave for many years, and an abstainer from the proceeds as far 
as practicable." They reached Memphis at the end of November, 
1 849, and devoted themselves mostly to seeking out gins operated by 
-free labor, inquiring from neighborhood to neighborhood. About 
this time the "cottage gin" came to the attention of the Managers. 
This was a small-sized, cheaply priced cotton gin manufactured in 
England for use in British India. The Managers soon ordered one 

41 Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, Jan. 17, 1848; John H. Krafft to Samuel Rhoads, Memphis, Tenh., 
Jan. 17, 1848 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 

42 Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes olf the Board of Man- 
agers, Report of the Manufacturing Committee, March 10, 1848, p. 75. 

" Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, Oct. 9, Nov. 13, 1848, pp. 8 1 f. ; Non-Slaveholder, IV, 97 ff. (May ; 
1849); Friend (London), VII, 76 (April, 1849). 
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and later shipped it to Cincinnati, where Levi- Coffin arranged to 
have several made if the sample should prove satisfactory. 44 Nathan 
Thomas immediately asked that one be sent to William, McRay. He 
found that Anderson Hunt, to whom the first gin had been sent in 
1847, had so far fallen into error as to hire a slave, but, Thomas 
added, "I was gratified in learning that they did not put off their 
cotton as F. L. Cotton. . . ." 45 

Nathan Thomas's itinerary this season was somewhat different. 
While he and Henry Charles spent some time in northern Mississippi 
and West Tennessee, they also traveled extensively through North 
Alabama. 46 From there they went to Mobile and thence to New 
Orleans "to investigate more fully the shugar business." 47 Late in 
January, 1 850, they were back in North Alabama, and expected to 
go from there to Georgia. The frustration of this plan Nathan 
Thomas described thus: 

And now dear- friend I come to a waty matter with us, that is, 
under the present exited state of public sentiment a doubt of the 
propriety of extending our mission through Georgia and what makes 
it more trying to us is not having an opportunity of confering with 
you on the matter; It appears to be the expectation of all the read- 
ing porti&n of community that a desalootion is about certain and ar- 
raingments are already making by some for such an event; true 
the most of the F. community are not advised on this matter only 

"Nathan Thomas to Samuel Rhoads, New Garden, Ind., March 22, 
1849 (G. W. Taylor MSS) ; Non-Slaveholder, IV, 97 fE. (May, 1849). 

46 Nathan Thomas to Samuel Rhoads, Holly Spring's, Miss., Dec. 3, 8, 
1849 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 

"Nathan Thomas to Samuel Rhoads, Carrollton, Ala., Dec. 20, 1849; 
Franklin Co., Ala., Jan. 22, 1850 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 

" Nathan Thomas to Samuel Rhoads, New Orleans, Jan. 2, 1850 (G. W. 
Taylor MSS) . In his report to the' Board of Managers, Thomas explained 
this effort: "The object of our going to New Orleans was to find F. L. 
Shugar and Rice and after we wrote we went in Company with Friend 
Fuller to the Shugar Levee and inquired of those men that ware the most 
acquainted in the shugar country, but could find 'or hear of non Woodland 
who had the Germans at work on a shuga farm, as reported in my last 
had abandoned the project sold out to a slave holder. The great expence of 
erecting a shugar mill prevents poor people from engaging in it when those 
large mills with steam engines are erected, they superseed the old plan of 
grinding by horse power; so far that the latter plan appears to be entirely 
abandoned. The poor people that live in the shugar country raise cotton 
insted of shugar, and from what we could hear it appeared useless for us to 
go up the cost [i.e. coast] to enquire further" (Nathan Thomas "[Report] 
to Board of Managers of Free Produce Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting," New Garden, Ind., Feb. 14, 1850, G. W. Taylor MSS). 
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by the planters and then in a way suited to arous them in an un- 
profitable manner, the tide of publick sentiment is evidently getting 
more and more prejudised against the North, further the feelings 
of S- Carolina and Georgia is such that I doubt our getting an agent 
to attend to it at Charleston or Savanna if we ware to find cotton 1 
in Geo. ... 

It is only from a wish to do for the best, that we think of de- 
clining going much further in the work, true it is a heart rending 
business. . . . 48 

They left Alabama shortly thereafter and reached home on February 
6, 1850. Their report detailed more fully the difficulties just 
alluded to. They found that they were watched almost constantly 
and that all kinds of rumors were spread as to the nature of their 
business. Many who were personally willing to assist them found 
it unwise to do so. When they were in Autauga County, Alabama, 
for the second time the planter (R. Morton) with whom they were 
staying would not permit them to call at the post office for their 
mail. He sent a local boy who, however, was not given the mail 
there for them. It was only through Morton's stern insistence that 
they received two personal letters. In many places they found it 
advisable to depart as soon as their business was concluded and before 
their presence had aroused much suspicion. 49 

Besides presenting a written report, Nathan Thomas went to 
Philadelphia for the annual meeting of the Free Produce Associa- 
tion, where he spoke, fo the assemblage and conferred with the 
Eastern leaders. He went home by way of New York, where he 
saw Benjamin Tatham, Secretary of the New York Free Produce 
Association. In Rochester he visited Frederick Douglass. 50 This , 
was Nathan Thomas's last outstanding work for the cause. He en- 
deavored to promote the sale of Taylor's free labor goods to various 
retail dealers in Indiana, and occasionally he lectured a little. Nathan 
Thomas died on August 22, 1 851, of cholera, leaving his affairs in 
a badly confused state. It appears that he had joined Nathan Stanton 

" Nathan Thomas to Samuel Rhoads, Franklin Co., Ala., Jan. 22, 1850 
(G. W. Taylor MSS). 

"Nathan Thomas, "[Report] to Board of Managers of Free Produce 
Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting," Feb. 14, 1850, 
New Garden, Ind. (G. W. Taylor MSS). 

eo Nathan Thomas to Samuel Rhoads, New Garden, Ind., March 13, 20, 
May 7, 1850 (G. W. Taylor MSS). Thomas's trip to Philadelphia inter- 
fered seriously with his farming operations. Frederick Douglass strongly 
endorsed the free produce cause. 
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in operating a free labor store and died owing George W. Taylor 
$i,i34. 4 6. 51 

Year by year the search for cotton went on. As Nathan 
Thomas's work had fully shown, there was an ample supply of free 
labor cotton within the United States. The difficulty came in segre- 
' gating it. Because of this the friends of free labor were constantly 
alert to find supplies of cotton in other parts of the world. This 
proved to be chiefly a matter of "great expectations," but during 
the decade of the 1850's some real progress was made. Within this 
country Texas continued to be the great hope. As early as 1855 
German immigrants there raised six* hundred bales. 52 Various parts 
of Africa were looked upon as great potential cotton-growing regions. 
One of these was Algeria, where the French were reportedly en- 
couraging its cultivation. Optimists predicted that "we shall soon have 
the finest fabrics of French manufacture from free labor cotton." 53 
Central Africa, where, as a missionary reported, "Cotton grows 
sfontaneously ," also aroused great anticipations. During 1857 some 
1,250 bales of 100 pounds each had actually been .imported "by 
Thomas Clegg, a large cotton spinner of Manchester." In 1859 
some 4,000 pounds of African cotton arrived in Boston, while in 
Liberia the situation was reported to be promising. 54 South America 
and Australia were also looked upon as sources of supply, together 
with the West Indies, British India, and other parts of the Far 
East. 55 An experiment at Port Natal, South Africa, did not suc- 
ceed. Furthermore, no sea island cotton produced by free labor 
was ever found. 56 

This anxious quest for cotton in distant regions had behind it 
the hope that if a sufficient amount could be had from such areas it 

51 G. W, Taylor to Nathan Stanton, Aug. 23, 1852 (Taylor Letterbooks, 
I, 22 f.) ; Friends' Review, IV, 825 (Sept. 13, 1851). This obituary notice 
does not give Thomas's age, but mentions that his father, Benjamin Thomas, 
died on the same day of the same disease. 

52 Friends' Review, IX, 90 (Oct. 20, 1855). 

cs Vergennes (Vt.) Citizen, Aug. 6, 1856; Friends' Review, IX, co-?6 
(Oct. 6, 1855). 

°* Vergennes Citizen, Jan. 2, 1857; Friends' Review, XI, 558 (May 8, 
1858); XII, 792 (Aug. 20, 1859); XIII, 343 (Feb. 4, i860). 

56 Free Produce Association of Friends of, New York Yearly Meeting, 
Minutes of the hoard of Managers (1853), p. 3; Burritt's Citizen of the 
World, II, 93 (June, 1856). G. W. Taylor was ready to buy some of this 
African cotton until he found that the fibers were too short for spinning, 
and so revoked his order. 

"G. W. Taylor to Elihu Burritt, July 18, 1853 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 
252). 
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would ultimately offer serious competition to United States cotton. 
When that time arrived Great Britain would turn to cotton produced 
in her own colonies and might even levy a protective duty which 
would ruin the market for American cotton. Then the South would 
emancipate its slaves whose labor would no longer bring in profits. 
Even without tariffs, advocates of the cause were sure that such a 
condition would prove the superiority and economy of free labor; 57 
Passing reference has been made to products other than cotton. 
It now remains to give a little more attention to them. Prior to the 
abolition of slavery in the British colonies, sugar produced by free 
labor was one of the most difficult articles to obtain. The chief trouble 
was that slave-grown West, Indian sugar was protected by the laying 
of a heavy duty on sugar produced in British India and other parts 
of the Far East. 58 This made the price prohibitive. Mexico was 
another source optimistically looked to, largely because of a report 
on the subject by Sir Henry G. Ward, British envoy to Mexico. 59 
The search for all products was accompanied by much wishful think- 
ing, or at least unjustified optimism. In 1828 an article appeared 
claiming that sugar could easily be raised as far north as latitude 
33 0 , and that the raising of the crop was simple, easy, healthful, 
and did not require much capital. Benjamin Lundy seized on this 
as a happy augury of what might be expected in the future. 60 
Meanwhile, Lundy's report to the American Convention in 1828 
gave definite assurance that sugar was produced by free labor in at 
least two islands of the West Indies. Again he became hopeful in 
announcing that a company had purchased land in Florida for the 
purpose of raising sugar. 6 - 1 An even more fantastic scheme came 

57 The condition of free labor in these areas was scarcely ever alluded to. 
Advocates of the • free labor cause had their eyes intently fixed on whether 
labor was legally slave or legally free. The fact that colonial "free" labor 
was consistently exploited so that the condition of the individual might be no 
better than if he were a slave, was ignored at this time. Allusion to it was 
very rare, as was also any reference to exploitation of cotton mill workers 
either in Britain or the United States. 

ss Genius of Universal Emancipation, IV, 172 (Aug., 1825); VII, 70, 
123 (Sept. 2, Oct. 20, 1827). 

50 Ibid., X, 105 (Dec. 11, 1829). Ward's report was dated March 13, 
1826, and was taken by Lundy from the Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter 
for Aug., 1829. Ward had personally investigated sugar growing by free 
labor in various parts of Mexico. His favorable report was widely noticed 
by anti-slavery leaders. 

60 Genius of Universal Emancipation, VIII, 70 (March 15, 1828). 

61 American Convention . . . , Minutes (Adjourned Session, 1828), pp. 
25 ft. 
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to light in 1832, when a resident of Jaffrey, New Hampshire, built 
a plant for making sugar and molasses from potatoes, while in 1 84 1 
an effort to make sugar from corn was announced. 62 

One kind of free labor sugar always available was maple sugar, 
which was regularly stocked by all free labor stores. This, com- 
bined with such other as could be obtained, provided a reasonably 
adequate supply. During 1829 Charles Pierce's free labor store in 
Philadelphia reported the purchase of over $4,000 worth of free 
labor sugar and molasses. 63 Some of this he obtained from Puerto 
Rico, of a Spanish planter who did not have slaves, but used free 
labor. At about this time "White India Sugar" was advertised in 
New York at 12 1-2 cents per pound. In 1839 a Boston merchant 
advertised "free labor molasses from the Sandwich Islands." 64 

In their address to the New York Free Produce Association, the 
Board of Managers of the Philadelphia association enumerated 
Mexico, LaGuayra, and Manila as sources for sugar; and Java, 
Santo Domingo, LaGuayra, and Maracaibo as coffee-producing 
areas. 65 In 1847 ^ e Philadelphia association became concerned 
over the sale of Puerto Rican sugar and molasses as free labor prod- 
ucts, and asked the New York association to make special investiga- 
tions so that no fraud should be practiced. They felt that the 
British West Indies and various South American countries were more 
reliable sources. Often they had to take advantage of a chance 
supply as happened when the Boston Sugar Refinery informed 
Taylor that it had purchased several cargoes of Manila sugar which 
would go through the refinery in about two weeks and would sell 
as "lie for loaf and crushed, and 11 i-2c for powdered — 5% off 
for cash." 66 

On his tour in 1847-48 for cotton, Nathan Thomas heard of 

"Liberator, II, 51 (March 31, 1832); Pennsylvania Freeman, Sept. 29, 
1841. 

"Genius of Universal Emancipation, X, 58 (Oct. 30, 1829). 

"Ibid.; SUGAR from another HEMISPHERE, advertised by N. Very 
[n.p., n.d., ca. Nov. 24, 1830? a broadside]; Liberator, IX, 4.3 (March 15, 
1839). This molasses probably came from Koloa Plantation, the first sugar 
plantation in the Hawaiian Islands (Arthur C. Alexander, Koloa Plantation, 
1835-1035: A History of the Oldest Hawaiian Sugar Plantation, Honolulu, 
1937, PP- 1-24). 

" 6 Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, Oct. 4, 1845, p. 10. 

"Ibid., May 17, 1847, P- i°> Rice & Thaxton to G. W. Taylor, Boston, 
April 28, 1847 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 
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one Louisiana sugar planter who had hired thirty German immi- 
grants to work one hundred acres of cane. His hopes from this 
source were dashed, however, when he learned early in 1850 that 
the planter "had abandoned the project- [and] sold out to a slave 
holder." 67 

In 1850 the question of Puerto Rican sugar still weighed heavily 
upon the Managers of the Philadelphia association, and so they de- 
termined to send George W, Taylor on a trip of personal investiga- 
tion. Taylor -sailed on November 9, 1850. In Bermuda he found 
the emancipated Negroes "pressed down by so many disabilities that 
their condition is still far from comfortable." In St. Thomas he 
devoted himself to inquiries about Puerto Rico and was assured "that 
there were no estates . . . cultivated wholly without slaves." A letter 
to a Puerto Rican merchant resulted in further corroboration of this 
fact. Meanwhile Taylor visited Saint Croix, where he "became 
persuaded that here was the place for obtaining supplies of sugar 
and molasses." After investigating the situation to his complete 
satisfaction Taylor engaged a young Quaker who had accompanied 
him to visit Barbados, Trinidad, and Demarara, to make further 
inquiries. By the early spring of 185 1 Taylor had obtained a modest 
supply of Saint Croix sugar and molasses made from the new crop. 
In 1853 the Managers could tell the Philadelphia association that 
"the British, French and Danish West Indies, so recently the strong- 
holds of slavery," could now be looked to as sources of free labor 
sugar. 68 

It was not long before another ephemeral scheme for making 
sugar caught the attention of free labor adherents. Beginning in 
1856, they were confronted with numerous articles on the virtues of 
"Chinese sugar cane" (sorghum cane). Experiments in various 

"Nathan Thomas to G. W. Taylor, Harden Co., Tenn., Jan. 25, 1848s 
Nathan Thomas, "[Report] To Board of Managers of Free Produce Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting," Feb. 14, 1850 (G. W. 
Taylor MSS). 

08 Philadelphia Free Produce Association, Minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers, May 12, 1851, pp. 88 ff.j Friends' Review, VI, 635 f. (June 18, 
1853). In this connection G. W. Taylor asked Elihu Burritt to make 
"enquiry for me through thy French, Belgian and Dutch correspondents, in 
relation to the practicability of my importing from either of those countries, 
Refined, Loaf, crushed or. ground Sugars— The U. S. duty is 30 per cent, ad 
valorem If I could know the cost & probable freight to Philada. I could 
make my calculations — I mean free labour Sugar — either refined from the 
Beet root sugar wholly or from a mixture of that & Manilla or English, 
French or Danish West India sugars—" (G. W. Taylor to Elihu Burritt, 
Sept. 3, 1852, Taylor Letterbooks, I, 29). 
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parts of the country soon showed that it would produce satisfactory 
molasses, while all firmly believed that "our chemists will soon teach 
us how to convert the syrup into sugar for exfort."^ The heavy 
duty on foreign sugar to protect Louisiana planters, and the vast 
increase in price due to poor crops made the development of sorghum 
doubly necessary. High prices for cane sugar also led to a great 
increase in the manufacture of maple sugar. Of this kind, 34,253,436 
pounds had been produced in 1850, while it was estimated that in 
1857 the amount was almost 70,000,000 pounds. In 1859 Taylor 
advertised a supply of syrup "made from the African imphee" 
(a variety of sorghum). 70 

The best hopes for a supply of free labor rice appeared when it 
was found that some nonslaveholding farmers in eastern North Caro- 
lina raised a little rice. Steps were immediately taken to purchase 
what was available, and this, it was hoped, would quickly lead to 
increased cultivation. To this end Charles Pierce in 1831 and 
1832 offered a premium of twenty dollars for five to ten casks of 
rice. This stimulus probably did not have the desired effect, for in 
J 833 Joseph H. Beale, who had a wholesale free produce store in 
New York, imported rice from the East Indies. 71 

Late in 1 846 Henry Miles made a journey to Virginia in search 
of free labor produce. In the counties of Southampton, Nanse- 
mond, and Isle of Wight he discovered anew that a few Friends 
raised small amounts of indigo, cotton, and rice. After seeing sev- 
eral patches of rice he was convinced that assurance of a steady 
market would bring a good supply at fifty to seventy-five cents a 
bushel. The next season thirty bushels were secured from South- 
ampton County, while more was expected from Perquimans County, 
North Carolina. 72 Taylor's inquiries about tropical products in 
Liberia elicited the reply that as yet that country produced little 
more than it consumed. A packet line had just been established, and 
a little coffee had been shipped. Rice could be sent in a rough 
state, and ginger was available. 73 

" Friends' Review, X, 184 (Nov. 29, 1856) ; Vergennes Citizen, Sept. 18, 
1857. Henry Miles was one of the experimenters. 

''"Friends' Review, X, 344, 575 (Feb. 7, May 16, 1857); XIII, 154 
(Nov. 12, 1859). 

71 Genius of Universal Emancipation, X, 58 (Oct. 30, 1829); XII, 136 
(Jan., 1832); XIII, 83 (April, 1833); Liberator, I, 93 f. (June 11, 1831). 

"Henry Miles to Elihu Burritt, Monkton, Vt., Nov. 4, 1846 (Henry 
Miles MSS, Harvard) 5 Friends' Review, I, 547 f. (May 20, 1848). 

" Stephen "A" Beuron to G. W. Taylor, Bassa Cove [. Liberia], Nov 1 
1848 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 
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Finally, the distribution of free labor goods through stores needs 
a brief summary. 74 The first known store was that of Benjamin 
Lundy and Michael Lamb, opened at Baltimore in 1826. It 
lasted about six months. Between that and the close of 1829 at least 
eight stores were opened jn New York, Philadelphia, and New ' 
Jersey towns. Of these, only two had any permanence. In New 
York, Charles Collins had, according to his own statement, operated 
a free produce store since 1817, and he continued to do so until 
1843 or later. James and Charles Pierce in Philadelphia main- 
tained a store for some years. During 1830-31 nine more- stores 
were opened. 75 

Prominent among these stores was that of Lydia White, opened 
at Philadelphia in May, 1830. A Quaker of the Hicksite branch, 
she was for years one of the most zealous proponents of free labor. 
In 1 83 1 she was receiving orders for goods from Vermont, Rhode 
Island, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey. She was also purchasing on her own initiative small 
amounts of cotton and having it manufactured. Of her activities 
she wrote, "I am, increasingly desirous to do what I can in this way, 
to encourage the conscientious in abstinence from the products of 
the slaves' labor. . . ." 76 From 1838 to 1846 she acted as retail 
agent for the American Free Produce Association, while J. Miller 
McKim took care of the wholesale trade. She continued the work 
until early in 1 846, when Joel Fisher bought out her store. 

Between 1832 and 1837 only four new stores - appeared. Of 
these, one kept by Joseph H. Beale in New York was advertised as 
a wholesale establishment. 77 Before 1840 six more stores, three of 
them in Philadelphia, two in Boston, and one in Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, began operations. That of Charles Wise in Philadelphia con- 
tinued .until 1843. 78 The decade of the 1840's saw the opening of 

74 The Appendix gives a list of all stores which have come to the writer's 
attention. 

76 Charles Collins (1803-Oct. 12, 1878) declared in 1842 that he had con- 
ducted a free produce store for twenty-five years. If these dates axe correct, 
he was only fourteen when he began business (Friends' Intelligencer, XXXV, 
537, Oct. 12, 1878; Liberator, I, 87, May 28, 1831). 

''"Liberator, I, 87 (May 28, 1831). This issue quotes a letter from 
Lydia White to William Lloyd Garrison; Pennsylvania Freeman, April 11, 

l84 " Genius of Universal Emancipation, XIII, 83 (April, 1833); Liberator, 
IV, 103 (June 28, 1834). Beale was in business for at least two years, 

i833-Jan., 1835. ,.•■£„ a 

78 Charles Wise's store was in operation at the beginning of 1837 and 
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many small stores in the West. By 1845 there were five in 
Indiana. 

The latter half of the decade witnessed considerable reorganiza- 
tion for more effective operation. During 1846 Joel Fisher acted 
as agent for the Philadelphia Free Produce Association. A better 
arrangement came about in 1847, when George W. Taylor bought 
him out and made Philadelphia the center of both wholesale and 
retail trade. Taylor continued in business until 1867. Under the 
auspices of the New York Free Produce Association, Lindley Mur- 
ray Hoag and George Wood opened a store at New York in Janu- 
ary, 1848. They soon became so discouraged that in September 
of the same year Robert Lindley Murray took over the work. He 
continued until February, 1852, when his foreman, Ezra Towne, 
took charge of the store. Towne carried a stock of free labor 
groceries and some dry goods until i860 or later. 79 

In the West the Mount Pleasant Free Labor Company operated 
a retail store from 1848 to 1863. The only wholesale agency was 
that of Levi Coffin begun at Cincinnati in 1847 an( ^ continued for 
ten years. There were doubtless many more stores than those here 
mentioned, and even more general merchants who kept small stocks 
of free labor goods to meet the demands of their Quaker cus- 
tomers. 80 

possibly earlier. Wise (1811-June 29, 1895) belonged to various anti-slavery 
societies and was active in Underground Railroad work. 

"Robert Lindley Murray (Nov. 11, 1825-Aug. 29, 1874), the son of 
Robert I. Murray and Elizabeth (Colden) Murray, was born in New York 
City. He was educated at Friends' schools and Haverford College. He 
engaged for a time in the wool trade and later entered the insurance business. 
Besides his great interest and activity in the free produce cause, he participated 
in many other philanthropic measures and devoted much time to religious 
matters. He died as the result of a fall from his carriage (Friends' Review, 
XXVIII, 91, Sept. 26, 1874; From under His Wings: A Sketch of the Life 
of Robert Lindley Murray, New York, 1876, ppl 56, 60 f., 65). 

80 Most of the information concerning stores has necessarily been gathered 
from . their advertisements, which obviously are not entirely a satisfactory 
source. The nonappearance of a given store's advertisement cannot be taken 
as proof that the store went out of business. Advertising appeared, further- 
more, only in sympathetic journals, and that in newspapers was almost en- 
tirely local. If a paper changed its policy, the free produce stores stopped 
advertising. This was the case in the Liberator and to some extent in the 
Pennsylvania Freeman. The chief source of information for the entire West 
is the Free Labor Advocate (1841-48). 
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George W. Taylor and His Work 

No one was more faithful in the free produce cause than George 
W. Taylor. From 1845 onward and especially after 1847 he 
devoted his whole time, energy, and capital to promotion of the cause. 
He conducted the free produce store in Philadelphia for twenty 
years (1847-67) and bore the brunt of all the difficulties in ob- 
taining goods, the complaints of customers, the delays, disappoint- 
ments, and the financial sacrifices involved. Taylor was a careful 
businessman with some experience in merchandising before he opened 
his free produce store. It was due to his careful attention to details 
and his keen business judgment that the enterprise was kept going 
at all. 

George Washington Taylor (March 14, 1803- January 10, 
1 891) was born in Radnor, Pennsylvania, the son of Jacob Taylor 
(1772-1866) and Elizabeth Richards Taylor (1776-1868). His 
mother was the daughter of David and Elizabeth (Megee) 
Richards, of Welsh descent, and of strong Quaker antecedents. 
Taylor's paternal grandfather was Francis Taylor, born at Staines 
near London, the son of Richard and Mary Taylor. Francis Taylor 
came to America before the Revolution, married Eve Fisler, a 
Dutch woman, and settled in Chester County, Pennsylvania, where 
their ten children were born. 

George W. Taylor was the oldest of Jacob and Elizabeth Tay- 
lor's seven children. His father kept a country store at Kaolin, 
Chester County, in which George assisted when he became old 
enough. He grew up in a strongly religious atmosphere, although 
neither parent was a communicant of any church until 1815, when 
George and his mother became members of the Society of Friends 
at New Garden, Pennsylvania, as did all his brothers and sisters in 
later years. His father attended meetings but never became a 
member. 

Taylor's mother made special exertions to see that her children 
were educated. George as a small boy was a diligent student and 
usually led his class. The local teachers were soon not qualified to 
give him further instruction, whereupon he entered Enoch Lewis's 
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school, which was nearby. Enoch Lewis, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Quaker teachers of his day, was an expert mathematician. 
After two quarters under Lewis, George Taylor taught school, earn- 
ing enough to attend Enoch Lewis's classes for eight months to- 
gether where he "completed a full and thorough course in mathe- 
matics and was qualified to teach all its branches." 

During his youth Taylor exhibited a strongly religious turn of 
mind. Soon after becoming a Friend, he adopted Quaker dress and 
wore "plain coats" the rest of his life. Some years later he felt it 
his duty "to use the plain language grammatically . . . though it was 
much in the cross." At about the age of twenty he began to speak 
in meeting, although he found it a great trial. His temperance 
and anti-slavery principles developed at about the same time. 

After completing his schooling with Enoch Lewis,, Taylor began 
to teach in his home neighborhood. Very shortly, however, he was 
offered a position in a Friends' boarding school at Flushing, Long 
Island. He went there about 1827 and remained until 1829, when 
he resigned and took an extensive trip to western Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. There he visited numerous aunts, uncles, and cousins. 

After teaching another school in rooms above his father's store, 
Taylor in 1830 accepted a position at Westtown School, near Phila- 
delphia, where he remained for two sessions. On September 15, 
1 83 1, he married Elizabeth Sykes, who had also been a teacher 
there. They removed to her home locality of Burlington, New 
Jersey, where George took over the Friends' Preparative Meeting 
School. He continued teaching until the heavy work affected his 
health, and in 1834 he accepted "the agency of The Friends Bible 
and Tract Association and the publishing agency of The Friend." 
To these activities Taylor soon added bookbinding. These occupa- 
tions he pursued with considerable success until he took over the 
free produce store in 1847, which did not close its doors until 1867. 

Meantime Taylor's wife, who was some years older than he, 
died on December 24, 1859. On October 12, 1864, he married 
Ruth Leeds, and in 1867 moved to his parents' farm, which he had 
bought after his father's death. There he carried on farming and 
dairying. Ruth Leeds Taylor died on April 24, 1881. On May 
27, 1885, Taylor married Elizabeth Burton, a woman several years 
younger than he. She survived his death on January 10, 1891, at 
the age of eighty-seven. 1 

1 George Washington Taylor, Autobiography and Writings of George W. 
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Taylor's activities in conducting his free produce business fall 
into several categories, which will be discussed in turn. After 1849 
he was responsible for finding supplies of free labor products, al- 
though the Philadelphia association helped him to the extent o£ 
financing his trip to the West Indies, and of sending Nathan 
Thomas to procure cotton. Taylor, however, was personally re- 
sponsible for getting- the cotton manufactured. He endeavored to 
supply the entire market for free labor cotton cloth, assisted to 
a limited degree by Levi Coffin, who had a few varieties of coarse 
cloth manufactured in the West. Free labor groceries were supplied 
chiefly through the New York store whose proprietor sold whole- 
sale to Taylor. Factors in his retail trade were the limited demand 
for and supply of goods, the efforts to satisfy customers, and the 
financial limitations of the business. Taylor also did a mail order 
business with individuals and small groups of Friends. All this 
involved a vast amount of correspondence, while the store demanded 
much detailed work in packing and shipping orders. In the latter 
Taylor of course had help. Besides, he was Secretary of the Board 
of Managers of the Philadelphia Free Produce Association, he had 
other philanthropic interests, and he was always active in a religious 
capacity, all of which made him a very busy man. 

At the beginning of 1853 Taylor purchased his business loca- 
tion on the northwest corner of Fifth and Cherry streets, for 
$8,500, which he considered a reasonable price. He had twenty 
feet fronting on Fifth Street and sixty-seven on Cherry. He then 
erected a four-story building on the portion of the ground not 
already covered by a building of similar height. The new struc- 
ture served as his residence while he remained in the free produce 
business. 2 

From the very outset manufacturing presented difficulties. In 
184.7 tne Manufacturing Committee of the Philadelphia association 
reported that they found several manufacturers who would agree to 
use free labor cotton exclusively in their mills, but few who would 
clear their machinery in order to run through a few bales of cotton. 
Those who would do so could turn out only a limited variety of 

Taylor (Philadelphia, 1891), pp. 5, 17, 18, 39, 46, and -passim.; and in- 
formation furnished by Francis R. Taylor of Philadelphia. George W. 
Taylor wrote this account of his life in 1887. 

3 G. W. Taylor to Jpsias F. Browne, Jan. 31, 1853, June 19, 1854 
(Taylor Letterbooks, I, 136, 388). The building erected by Taylor is still 
standing. 
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goods. Furthermore, the association never had funds enough to buy 
sufficient cotton to keep several mills at capacity operation. The 
committee made such arrangements as it could in the face of these 
handicaps. 3 

Constant inquiries frequently brought to light mills with appar- 
ently encouraging possibilities. One such was the mill of Job 
Eddy at New Bedford, Massachusetts. He used about 300 bales 
of cotton a year in making common and coarse cloth. In 1849 
he was willing to take thirty bales of free labor cotton at 8J4 
cents for manufacture into printing cloths at 4J4 cents per yard. 4 
Since most mills could not restrict themselves to free labor cotton, 
Taylor frequently sent his cotton to be run through as a unit, but 
without clearing the machinery, so that at the beginning and end 
of the run it was mixed with the slave labor cotton. He then took 
only that cloth which was unmixed. When one mill refused to 
take as small an amount as fourteen bales he tried another, explain- 
ing how badly he needed fine shirting and sheeting. 5 

Early in 1853 Taylor sought out a manufacturer who had for- 
merly printed calicoes for him and was now in that business again. 
In making his inquiries as to prices, etc., Taylor remarked that 
he was not satisfied with, much of the printing he had done in this 
country, while that done in England was too costly. 6 Plainness of 
dress, was one of the strong Quaker testimonies; hence colors and 
designs in cloth were somewhat limited. The distinctive Quaker 
colors were drab, brown, and gray, while patterns in calicoes and 
ginghams must be small, neat, and "quiet." There was no sale 
for the various shades of blue, to say nothing of reds, greens, yellows, 
or purples. Taylor had much trouble in getting suitable patterns 
and colors, especially in the goods made in England. 

Manufacture of goods in Britain bulked large in Taylor's affairs 
for a number of years. As early as 1847 tne Philadelphia associa- 

* Report of the Manufacturing Committee to the Board of Managers of 
the Philadelphia Free Produce Association, April 16, 1847 (G. W. Taylor 
MSS). 

* William C. Taber to G. W. Taylor, New Bedford [, Mass.], Feb. 24, 
1849 (G. W. Taylor MSS). Printing cloth was the unfinished material 
which, when printed, became calico. Taylor usually had the printing done 
himself in order to obtain colors and designs suited to his customers. 

B G. W. Taylor to Joseph Bancroft, Sept. 4, 18525 G. W. Taylor to 
Gideon C. Smith, July 29, 1852 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 1, 32 f.). Smith's 
mill was at Pawtucket, R. I. 

°G. W. Taylor to Isaac P. Wendall, March 8, 1853 (Taylor Letter, 
books, I, 170) 
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tion sent some cotton to Liverpool with a view to having it manu- 
factured in England. 7 How much of this was done prior to 1852 
cannot be indicated for want of records. But in that year Taylor 
was having part of his manufacturing done by Josias F. Browne 
and Company of Manchester. Browne, a Quaker much interested 
in the free labor cause, was a leader of the movement in England. 
He doubtless did the best he could, but the results were often far 
from what Taylor needed. Terminology in the two countries 
differed, so that when Taylor would ask for a particular cloth by 
name, Browne would send something entirely different. Colors 
and patterns were often unsuitable, and occasionally goods arrived 
in a damaged condition, as the result of poor packing or imperfect 
printing. In commenting on such a circumstance Taylor wrote: 
". . . £he printed linen cambrics . . . appear to be very badly printed 
... so much so that ladies who wanted dresses of them would not 
take them on that account. . . . My customers are exceedingly 
particular." 8 

Another difficulty was the impossibility of getting goods when 
they were needed. Seasonal demands required a good stock of spring 
and fall goods, to arrive about March and September, respectively. 
Delays, unavoidable or otherwise, in Browne's shipments often re- 
sulted in their arrival months after they were needed. This meant 
that Taylor would have to hold them over until the next season, a 
procedure which helped to tie up his limited capital. Somehow, one 
hundred bales of cotton which R. L. Murray had shipped to Liver- 
pool early in 1852, did not reach those who were to manufacture it; 
hence this seriously curtailed the supply of goods for the fall trade. 9 
In December, 1852, Taylor began to be anxious about his goods for 
the spring trade. He had been much handicapped up to that time 
by having no canton flannel for his fall trade. It seemed impossible 
for him to make Browne & Company understand what that particu- 
lar cloth was and his urgent need for it. In December he implored 
Browne to let him know what kinds of cloths were in preparation 
for spring, and tried to impress upon him the great need for "a 

'John H. KrafTt to Samuel Rhoads, Memphis, Tenn., March 19, 1847 
(G. W. Taylor MSS). 

"G. W. Taylor to Josias F. Browne & Co., Aug. 10, 1852 (Taylor 
Letterbooks, I, 5). Correspondence over this lot of damaged goods con- 
tinued for over a year, while Taylor tried to sell the items as best he could 
(idepi to idem, Nov. 1, 1853). 

9 G. W. Taylor to Ezra Towne, Oct. 16, 1852 (Taylor Letterbooks, 
I, 54). 
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supply of pant stuff," while, he added, "the Delains will be out of 
season I fear altogether." 10 

By the middle of February, 1853, Taylor was assured of a 
reasonably good supply of staple spring goods from England. Even 
so, he still looked anxiously for other needed items, and found on 
the receipt of some that they were badly damaged from inadequate 
packing. In an effort to supply the deficiencies Taylor sent twelve 
bales of cotton to Browne with instructions to manufacture it and 
ship back the goods as soon as they were ready. But the delay seri- 
ously handicapped him, and so Taylor warned Josias Browne that 
he could not advance money for purchasing cotton, hence some 
other arrangement must be made. 11 For his fall trade Taylor re- 
ceived a shipment of goods from John Wingrave, a manufatturer of 
Carlisle, England. But this was quite insufficient in amount and 
variety. At the first of October, 1853, Taylor was still looking 
in vain for fall goods from Josias Browne and then wrote in des- 
peration to know what had become of the goods which were to 
have been made from cotton he had shipped the preceding February. 
When a shipment did arrive some days later, Taylor was still im- 
pelled to write: "I have suffered heavily in my small business and 
the cause has been much dampened by the non arrival of Prints 
medium shirtings, sheetings, Canton flannel, drillings, coloured sew- 
ing cotton, hosiery and a variety of articles much wanted besides." 12 

Early in 1854 Taylor shipped fifteen bales of free labor cotton 
to John Wingrave, part of which he wanted made up into 3,000 
yards of "grandrills or heavy twilled stuff (of cotton) for panta- 
loons for working men and boys." Throughout the spring and 
summer Taylor continued to urge Browne to send goods and send 
them quickly. The expense of shipping the cotton to England, plus 

10 G. W. Taylor to Josias F. Browne & Co., Dec. 14, 1852, Jan. 11, 1S53 
(Taylor Letterbooks, I, 106). Canton flannel, a heavy cotton material, 
twilled on one side and with a nap on the other, was widely used for 
underclothing, especially in the West. Heavy cotton cloth for making- men's 
work trousers was an indispensable item for the spring trade. Delaine was a 
light weight wool or wool and cotton cloth for women's dresses. It was an 
item for Taylor's fall trade which did not arrive until January. 

11 G. W. Taylor to Joel Parker, Feb. 15, 1853, G. W. Taylor to Josias 
F. Browne & Co., Feb. 22, March 1, July 18, 1853 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 
142, 158, 161, 250). 

12 G. W. Taylor to John Wingrave, Sept. 2, 1853; G. W. Taylor to 
Josias F. Browne & Co., Oct. 4, Oct. [n.d.], 1853 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 270, 
278, 282). 
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a duty of 30 per cent on the manufactured goods, added greatly to 
the cost and was a major handicap to the movement. 13 

The many difficulties connected With manufacturing, whether 
it was done in this country or in England, soon convinced Taylor 
that the only satisfactory solution would be a mill under his own 
control to make at least the coarser and heavier fabrics so much 
in demand. He began to work toward this end in 1853, but tne 
great impediment was of course lack of capital. Taylor made a 
thorough investigation of the possibilities and found that about 
fifteen thousand dollars would be necessary. At about this time 
Elihu Burritt, while promoting the cause in England, had enlisted 
the interest of Harriet Beecher Stowe and her husband Calvin Ellis 
Stowe. Taylor, taking advantage of this circumstance, wrote to 
Calvin Stowe summarizing past efforts in the free produce cause 
and explaining the need for a mill. Taylor hoped for "much aid 
from his influential exertions." 14 

His first plans for a mill developed so slowly that Taylor often 
felt deeply discouraged, but at about that time one or- two prominent 
Friends came to him voluntarily, inquired about, the mill project, 
and offered their services in advancing the cause. All these events 
served to give Taylor fresh hope. 15 Then in May, 1854, he had 
an opportunity to lease a small mill for $1,180 a year. It would- be 
superintended and operated by the owner, Henry Webster, who 
would receive $500 for management, $500 for the mill, and $180 
for machinery already installed. If $ 1 0,000 could be raised, Taylor 
felt that he could undertake the enterprise and guarantee subscribers 
6 per cent on their investment. With this in view he again appealed 
to Calvin Stowe, who later subscribed $500. Within a short time 
finances were so encouraging that Taylor went ahead with ordering 
the machinery. 16 The mill was located in Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania, about forty miles from Philadelphia. Some of the ma- 

18 G. W. Taylor to John Wingrave, Feb. 3, 1854; G. W. Taylor to Josias 
F. Browne, April 24, May 2, 1854 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 304, 369, 371). 

14 G. W. Taylor to Calvin Ellis Stowe, April 4, 1854; G. W. Taylor to 
Elihu Burritt, April 8, 1854 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 352 ff., 357). The 
Stowes were touring England, where Mrs. Stowe was being received with 
great acclaim. 

"G. W. Taylor to Elihu Burritt, April 8, 1854 (Taylor Letterbooks, 

I, 358). 

16 G. W. Taylor to Calvin E. Stowe, May 12, Oct. 31, 18545 G. W. 
Taylor to Henry Webster, May 26, 1854 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 376, 3825 

II, 41). ' " ■ 
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chinery was ordered at home, while part of it was imported from 
England. By early August, Taylor managed to send a few bales 
of cotton to the mill. Throughout the autumn machinery was re- 
ceived and installed, but delays postponed operations considerably. 
The' total cost of machinery was about $12,000, of which almost 
$9,000 was subscribed by friends of the cause. 17 

With the beginning of 1855 the mill got fairly into operation 
under the management of Henry Webster. The plant was equipped 
for only spinning and weaving, while sizing, bleaching, printing, and 
other operations had to be arranged for elsewhere. Besides, one 
B. J. Shreve in Philadelphia did at his mill considerable weaving 
for Taylor. 18 Even after the essential machinery was in opera- 
tion, Taylor found that much other equipment was very desirable 
though not absolutely necessary. Among the later installations was 
a Jacquard loom on which cotton table damask was woven. Taylor 
encountered many vexations before this piece was finally installed. 
A doubler and twister was necessary for making heavy yarns, while 
a balling machine and a spooling machine were used in the final 
preparations of knitting cotton and sewing thread respectively. It 
was also essential to have some machinery for working up wool, 
since Taylor found it advisable to make mixed wool and cotton cloths 
(called satinets and cashmerettes) for men's trousers. 19 

At the end of 1856 Taylor was for the first time able to. see 
what the mill had accomplished during a full year's operation. The 
results were not very encouraging, for there was "some loss." "We 
only spun about 70 bales the whole year," he added, and the "whole 
amt of goods reed, from Mill in 1856 is only $9,481.43." Taylor's 
chief hope was that with all business on a rising market, he might 
do better in 185 7. 20 Business during the spring was quite brisk 
so that Taylor's stock on hand was appreciably reduced. In the 

17 G. W. Taylor to R. L. Murray, June 12, 18545 idem to R. Garsed and 
Bro., June 24; idem to Whiting & Sons, June 29; idem to Henry Webster, 
Aug. 7, Nov. 1 ; idem to R. Garsed, Nov. 7 ; idem to James B. Wright, 
Sept. 9; idem to Elihu Burritt, Oct. 26; idem to J. H. Krafft, Nov. 21, 
1854; idem to Gideon C. Smith, July 7, 1856 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 385, 
394, 396; II, 13, 23, 31, 36, 42, 44, 47, 52, 307). 

18 G. W. Taylor to B. J. Shreve, Dec. 4, 1855 (Taylor Letterbooks, II, 
118). 

10 G. W. Taylor to Henry Webster, Dec. 21, 1855, Jan. 10, 1856, Aug. 
3, 1857 (Taylor Letterbooks, II, 134 f., 147, 443). 

20 G. W. Taylor to Henry Webster, Jan. 21, 1857 (Taylor Letterbooks, 
II, 376). 
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summer of 1857 he requested and was given authority to use $400 
of the "wear and tear fund" to put in sizing apparatus at the 
mill. 21 This was not installed, however. 

By the middle of September, 1857, the panic of that year was 
nearly upon Philadelphia. Since he had no cotton on hand, Taylor 
decided to close the mill and await developments. On September 
25 most local banks suspended specie payment; as a result, Taylor 
was unable to meet the wages due his hands. He proposed that 
they take some of the cloth on hand which they could barter in the 
local stores for groceries. He was anxious for his employees to find 
other work, especially at farm labor and domestic service, which 
were yet much in demand. Another problem was deterioration of 
the machinery if the mill stood idle. Taylor hoped that by keep- 
ing two or three employees they could maintain the machinery in run- 
ning order and finish off the goods in hand. 22 

Since there was very little business during the winter, Taylor 
spent most of the time in getting his accounts and books up to 
date. With sales so very slow, he departed from his cash policy 
and sent goods to a few storekeepers to be paid for as they were 
able. 23 Not until the spring of 1859 did business begin to pick 
up appreciably. By this time Taylor's stock of goods was so much 
reduced that he could plan to reopen the v mill. On February 9 
he ordered cotton valued at $500, and about April the mill was 
again in operation. Taylor and Webster curtailed the variety of 
goods and strove to make only what was certain to sell, so that no 
large stock would accumulate. The fall trade showed a decided 
improvement, and the mill remained in full operation. 24 Business 
continued in a modest way for another year or more. As late as 
February, 1861, Taylor ordered cotton from Thomas Leech in 
Memphis. Doubtless the mill had to stop sometime in 1861 be- 
cause the war had cut off the supply of free labor cotton. In the 
summer of 1862 Taylor put up the mill machinery for sale. 25 

21 G. W. Taylor to -Calvin E. Stowe, June 15, 1857 (Taylor Letterbooks, 
II, 433). The "wear and tear fund" was a portion of the capital set aside 
for upkeep of the machinery. 

22 G. W. Taylor to Henry Webster, Sept. 25, Oct. 2, 12, 1857 (Taylor 
Letterbooks, II, 469, 473, 479)- 

23 G. W. Taylor to Griffith Levering, May 18, 18585 idem to Robert 
Fraizer, Aug. 27, 1858 (Taylor Letterbooks, II, 521, 533). 

24 G. W. Taylor to Thomas Leech, Feb. 9, 1859; idem to Henry Webster, 
April 4, May 23, Nov. 25, 1859 (Taylor Letterbooks, II, 548, 552, 56*2, 
601). 

25 G. Wl Taylor to Thomas Leech & Co., Feb. 11, 1861; Condensed 
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While his chief labors were devoted to the drygoods depart- 
ment, food products had a share of his attention. For sugar Taylor 
relied chiefly on Robert Lindley Murray, the proprietor of the 
New York free produce store from 1848 to 1852. He looked 
after the refining which was done chiefly by "Stuarts." Varieties 
of sugar are rather bewildering. Among those referred to were, 
crushed, pulverized, loaf, A, B, C, yellow, and brown. 26 The 
supply was never steady so that Taylor alternated between having 
almost no sugar and having an overstock, which required a heavy 
financial outlay on short notice. R. L. Murray, a young man 
without wide business experience, sometimes made errors of judg- 
ment in handling the sugar trade and often failed to accomplish 
what was needed. In August, 1852, Taylor was particularly anxious 
to secure a cargo of Manila sugar, even if the refiners charged a 
little more for it. A short time later when x Taylor had opened his 
last barrel of sugar he wrote again begging Murray to get fifty 
barrels of "Laguayra Sugar" which was soon to be sold in New 
York. 27 

One reason for his shortage at this time was the partial failure 
of the St. Croix sugar crop. He did succeed in getting some from St. 
Lucia, and a little later received ten hogsheads of St. Croix sugar. 
Still his supply was so incomplete that he urged Ezra Towne to ship 
some by rail. 28 All these vexations led Taylor to send his com- 
plaints to the refiners, lamenting "the serious loss to me & sad dis- 
appointment to all my customers resulting from the failure to furnish 
a supply of Refined Sugars — I fear [he added] many 'have gone 
back to walk no more with us' It wd have been better for me to 
have lost in the River 200 Dolls than to have had this to occur — 
yes, 500 !" 29 

Inventory of Machinery for Sale in Bulk, n.d. (Taylor Letterbooks, II, 633, 
651). 

" G. W. Taylor to R. L. Murray, Aug. 3, 1852 (Taylor Letterbooks, 
I, 3). The refiners were R. L. & A. Stuart. 

" G. W. Taylor to R. L. Murray, Aug. io, 21, 1852 (Taylor Letterbooks, 
I, 8, 15). 

S *G. W. Taylor to Joel Parker, Sept. 11, 1852; idem to George B. 
DeForest & Co., Sept. 23, 1852; idem to Ezra Towne, Oct. 16, 1852 (Taylor 
LetterbQoks, I, 37, 41, 53). The bill for his sugar, including freight and 
cartage, was $992.28. Shipments from New York Taylor instructed to have 
sent by sea, by steamboat through the canal, or by railroad, depending on the 
bulk of the articles and the urgency of his need for them. 

**G. W. Taylor to R. L. Murray, Oct. 29, 1852 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 
60). 
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As l'f this were not trouble enough, Taylor next received an 
unusually large shipment of sugar which, through either defective 
refining or improper packing, had a very disagreeable taste and 
odor. Whereupon Taylor asked Murray how he could 

. . . take such a lot of sugar off the hands of the refiner as this 
lot of yellow and still more . . . send such a quantity of it to me 
without sending samples — ... as the sugars were sent to me with- 
out seeing them ... it seems clear to me I am not bound to keep, 
them & therefore object to bearing the loss on them ... I never 
wd have suffered the refiner to put shugar in fish barrels or butter 
barrels, or . . . whatever they are . . . The best I can say now is, . . . 
let it . . . sell ... for so much as it may be worth, if not, it is at thy 
risk, and in the mean time I pay nothing on its account further than 
the sugar will sell. . . . 30 

Taylor enlisted Elihu Burritt's aid in trying to procure free labor 
sugar from England, Holland, or France, in the hope of getting it 
there cheaper in spite of the 30 per cent duty. In discussing the 
matter Taylor described his present stock and its cost as follows: / 

Best steam refined crushed, sifted, and pulverized sugar at 7^- 

8^2 cents per lb. 
"A" sugar (white soft crushed) 8 cents. 
"B" sugar (yellowish " ) 7 5 A- 

Good steam syrup, 40-42 cents per gallon, and no extra charge 
for barrels or casks. 

If an arrangement could be made abroad, Taylor stipulated that he 
alone must receive such free labor sugar, in order to avoid con- 
fusion as to its being a genuine -free labor product. Nothing ever 
came of this project. 31 

In the spring of 1853 Taylor suddenly had thrust upon him 
$7,000 worth of sugar, which was about twice the amount he ex- 
pected and consequently tied up his funds. In this predicament he 
asked Levi Coffin and Joel Parker whether they could help him 
out either by taking some sugar and molasses, or by advancing money 

50 G. W. Taylor to R. L. Murray, Nov. 22, 1852 (Taylor Letterbooks, 
I, 81). Discussion of this matter continued by correspondence for some 
months and reached a point of considerable asperity. At the end of Feb., 
1853, Taylor had sold about one third of it by mixing it with other sugar. 

31 G. W. Taylor to Elihu Burritt, April 5, 1853 (Taylor Letterbooks, 
I, 183). 
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which would be returned to them in fall goods. 32 This unhappy 
circumstance led Taylor to ask Murray for a clarification of the 
whole arrangement. He had proceeded on the assumption that 
Murray charged one-fourth cent per pound for his services in look- 
ing after the refining and holding the sugar until needed, just as 
Taylor himself did in providing the supply of cotton cloth. He 
asked whether business should proceed on this basis or whether 
Murray preferred to act merely as an agent. Taylor complained 
that during a season of low sugar prices Murray was furnishing 
"sugar only at prices so high they would impede sales. 33 Taylor 
kept up his contacts in St. Croix and bought sugar directly from 
there as he had opportunity to do so. Early in 1854 he ordered 
twenty hogsheads of sugar and forty of molasses of the new crop 
in St. Croix. 34 

Beginning in 1855 sugar became high in price and quite scarce. 
Taylor was often out of stock completely and experienced many 
difficulties in this connection. By special effort he managed to ob- 
tain a small supply of sugar to tide over the two yearly meeting 
sessions in April, 1856, but throughout the summer and into "pre- 
serving time" in August and September Taylor continued to be al- 
most without sugar. He anticipated that this shortage would cost 
him $1,000 worth of trade. 35 Even through the panic years of 
1857-58 sugar continued to be .scarce and relatively high. In fact, 
after 1855 Taylor never had a really adequate supply of free labor 
sugar. 

Occasionally Taylor referred to his efforts to obtain and sell 
other products for which there was a limited demand. He was 
particularly anxious to obtain products from Liberia, since that 
country was looked upon as the experimental laboratory where the 
Negro's ability would be proved. Commenting on products received 

8a G. W. Taylor to R. L. Murray, May 25, 1853; idem to Levi Coffin 
and Joel Parker, May 24, 1853 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 228, 233). 

83 G. W. Taylor to R. L. Murray, Nov. 31 [we], 1852, April 14, 1854 
(Taylor Letterbooks, I, 86, 363). 

"G. W. Taylor to George Walker, March 5, 1853, A P ril 4> l8 54 (Taylor 
Letterbooks, I, 168, 348). 

85 G. W. Taylor to Esther C. Lloyd, Jan. 7, 1856; idem to C. H. and 
W. G. Moore, Jan. 28, 1856; idem to Ezra Towne, April 7, 1856; idem 
to R. L. Murray, Sept. 4, 13, 1856 (Taylor Letterbooks, II, 144, 169, 234, 
333). Both Orthodox and Hicksite yearly meetings convened at Philadelphia 
in April. Taylor always' had heavy sales at this time to the many out-of-town 
Friends in attendance. 
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from Liberia, Taylor wrote that "the last parcel of Coffee though 
handsome, has not the flavour that pleases my former customers" 
and suggested starting orchards of the best variety of Java coffee. 
Taylor was slowly selling Liberia arrowroot "at a low price," but 
found that druggists refused it because it was not from Bermuda. 
A short time later he shipped a fan "for cleaning Coffee & Rice" to 
Liberia. The next year he was receiving small quantities of pepper 
from Liberia. 

In connection with rice, Taylor remarked in 1852 that he was 
obtaining East India rice, "delivered in my store a trifle under 
four cents pr lb of good quality & well cleaned." 36 Some of this rice 
he got through Josias .F- Browne in England. .In 1853 Taylor 
established direct contact with a merchant in Calcutta, with the 
hope of obtaining rice as well as other products. The arrangements 
were not always satisfactory, for on occasion Taylor had to com- 
plain that there "was a great want of care in the selection of the 
Rice," much of which he found "very poor, dark & dirty"; where- 
upon he ordered "one ton of the Best quality" with the stipulation 
that each bag be examined. 37 Spices also figured among the minor 
food products, but after emancipation in the British colonial pos- 
sessions the question of supply presented no particular difficulties. 

As Taylor proceeded in the- t work, he more and more felt the 
need of larger capital. His favorite hope was enlisting the interests 
of British capitalists sufficiently to insure a large supply of cotton. 
This dream was never realized to any appreciable extent. 38 When 
his mill was opened, a separate fund was raised for the purchase of 
cotton. This helped considerably, but Taylor was seldom able to 
buy more than from $600 to $1,000 worth of cotton at one order, 
and he often had to place orders at inconvenient times, such as late 
spring and summer, when free labor cotton was difficult to get. 
While machinery for the mill was financed chiefly by subscription, 
still at the last moment unexpected expenses necessitated Taylor's 
putting about $2,000 of his own money into it. On later occasions, 

88 G. W. Taylor to S. A. Benson, Nov. 17, 1852, Oct. 31, 1853; idem 
to James Hall, May 30, 1853 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 75 ff., 236, 284). Ben- 
son was the president of Liberia. 

87 G. W. Taylor to Josias F. Browne & Co., March 18, Oct. [n.d.], 
1853; idem to Henry Libbery, April 5, 1853 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 175, 
187, 282). 

88 G. W. Taylor to Elihu. Burritt, April 5, 1853 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 
• 185 f.). 
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too, he found it necessary to draw on his other investments to keep 
the free labor enterprise going. 39 Before the mill began to bring 
in any returns Taylor was unusually hard pressed. He first tried 
unsuccessfully to borrow $3,000 on his real estate, and then asked a 
few of his wholesale customers whether they could advance money 
to be paid in spring goods. 40 Samuel Rhoads and Richard Richard- 
son acted as trustees for the machinery and cotton funds, so that 
after 1855 all cotton purchases were made in their names: 41 

Even in its best year (1856) the mill showed a loss rather 
than any profits. Its closure in October, 1857, °* course cut °^ 
any hope of profits that year, while rent and interest went on, 
although many of the subscribers relinquished their claims for pay- 
ment of interest, and Henry Webster, too, was very considerate. 
Taylor figured that the eighteen months stoppage ran to an actual 
loss of nearly $6,000, including that portion absorbed by the sub- 
scribers. When the five-year lease expired in 1 859, Webster agreed 
to renew it for one year on the same terms. Later renewals were 
probably on a one-year basis. 42 

Taylor's relations with the labor employed in his small mill is a 
matter of some interest. Employment was largely on a family 
basis, so that men, women, and children were used as operatives. 
Henry Webster owned the house^ which the employees occupied; 
beyond that the paternalistic system apparently did not operate. 
Taylor's chief complaint was of imperfections in the weaving. 
"Floats" and bad selvages were the chief defects. After one or 
two unhappy experiences Taylor and Henry Webster Agreed on dis- 
missing any employees who brought liquor near the mill. 43 Taylor's 
concern for the welfare of his labor when the mill closed has been 
alluded to. 

The demand for free labor goods is somewhat difficult to assess. 
Demand would have been greater if the supply had been more 

30 G. W. Taylor to Josias F. Browne & Co., May 7, 18555 idem to 
William Armistead, Nov. 29, 1855 (Taylor Letterbooks, II, 83-85, 104.). 

40 G. W. Taylor to Dade C. Street, Nov. 25, 18555 idem to Allen Samp- 
son, Nov. 25, 1855 (Taylor Letterbooks, II, 106, 108). 

41 G. W. Taylor to J. H. Krafft, March 25, 1846 (Taylor Letterbooks, 
II, 226). 

"G. W. Taylor to Henry Webster, May 23, Sept. 2, 1859 (Taylor 
Letterbooks, II, 562, 585). 

48 G. W. Taylor to Henry Webster, Feb. 25, 1856 (Taylor Letterbooks, 
II, 191). "Floats" are filling threads not properly interwoven with the 
warp. 
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adequate and satisfactory, while, on the other hand, the supply could 
have been greatly increased if there had been sufficient demand to 
justify large-scale operations. Demand for the most part was con- 
fined to Quakers— and only a portion of them—, to a few earnest 
abolitionists of other denominations, and to those influenced by 
Quaker thought. Chief deterrents were the inadequate and uncer- 
tain supply of goods, their inferior quality and higher price, and sus- 
picion on the part of the customers. All, and especially the country 
folk of the West, constantly questioned the genuineness of free 
labor goods offered them. They distrusted the clever merchants 
of the distant and wicked Eastern cities. Hence Taylor had con- 
stantly to reassure them on this score. 

The best market for free labor goods, even so, was in the West. 
As early as 1846 Levi Coffin wrote of the growing demand. Up 
to that time he had resisted importunities to conduct a free produce 
store because of his own small means and the limited variety of goods 
available. 44 Taylor's work and the efforts of the Philadelphia Free 
Produce Association considerably increased the supply, while strict 
integrity and constant assurances largely overcame Suspicion as to 
the authenticity of goods sold. 

Taylor's mail-order ' business to individuals and groups never 
assumed very large proportions, but some instances may be noted. 
To the many inquiries about how to order goods, Taylor responded 
with minute instructions on how to fill out orders, how to send 
money, and how to pay shipping charges. He made a practice of 
selling at wholesale prices to groups of Friends who would unite 
to send in one large order when there was no free produce store 
nearby. Individual orders were at retail prices. By April, 1853, 
Taylor could report that his store "had a pretty brisk trade m our 

small way this Spring & my stock is considerably broken " He 

described his trade as extending through all the Northern states 
from Maine to Iowa. Among his steady customers were Friends 
in Columbiana County, Ohio, and members of the Alum Creek 
(Ohio) Free Produce Association. 45 

"Levi Coffin to Samuel Rhoads, Newport, Ind., March 4, 1846} J- M- 
Thistlethwaite to G. W. Taylor, Millville, N. Y., Nov. 3, ^ (G. W. 
Taylor^MSS)^ ^ u ^ ^ igJJ} {dem t0 j abez Coulm, 

March ii, "18*531 idem to Levi Coffin & Co., April 6, 1853; idem to Griffith 
Levering and Abraham Jackson, Jan. 27, 18535 idem to A. S. Leavitt, June 
27, 1853 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 172 f-> i89> i3«-i33> 247)- 
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Taylor's stock of unsaleable and hard-to-sell goods ran high 
in proportion to his entire business. This entailed much trouble, 
no profit, and frequent loss. In 1852 he offered Levi Coffin $1,500 
worth of satinets at a "very low price," and fifty pieces of printed 
cotton in seventeen patterns, at 28 cents per yard cash, because, as 
he explained, "the figures are too large for my customers." The 
price was low, and, he added, "I think it likely you could do well 
with them in your location." Taylor had to confess, however, that 
his stock of unsaleable goods was "constantly increasing," as a result, 
he feared, of his trying to provide a large variety. This situation was 
somewhat alleviated after Taylor began to manufacture his own 
goods. 46 

That most free labor products of all kinds were higher in price 
than ordinary goods was always one of the great handicaps in the 
cause, especially in "the West, where people, on the whole, had less 
money to spend. Leyi Coffin thought that the first need was for 
"cheap prints, Calicoes that would cost in Phil from eight to 12 
or 14 cents per yd . . . ," while brown muslin was next in demand. 
One storekeeper in Ohio wrote in 1847 that free labor cotton prints 
were getting steadily worse in quality and color and would not sell 
at all. He hoped the Philadelphia association "would succeed in 
improving things. 47 Even when they did so, there were still com- 
plaints, as Taylor testified when he wrote: , 

I am sorry the new styles of Prints do not please thee — ... I got 
up some time ago a large assortment of the prettiest styles I could — 
Well the general cry was, they are too light and not flain enough — 
Now I have aimed to have them dark & plain too, & yet they will 
not do — I believe I shall get the flam unbleached muslin & let 
every one print to her own taste — . . . , 48 

After Taylor's mill got into operation he was able to supply several 
kinds of goods at market prices, although others had to remain 
a little higher. 49 Inferior quality was always" a great handicap. 

46 G. W. Taylor to Levi T. Pennington, Aug. 16, 1.852; idem to Levi 
Coffin & Co., Aug. 16, 18525 idem to R. L. Murray, Nov. 31 1852 
(Taylor Letterbooks, I, 12 f., 86). 

"Levi Coffin to Samuel Rhoads, Newport, Ind., March 4, 1846; W. R. 
Wheeler to G. W. Taylor, West Elkton, Ohio, May 28, 1847 (G. W. Taylor 
MSS) . 

"G. W. Taylor- to Richard Mann, March 18, 1857 (Taylor Letterbooks, 
II, 391 f.). 

"G. W. Taylor to Ezra Towne, Sept. 4, 1852 (Taylor Letterbooks, I, 
3i). 
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Defective weaving, ugly patterns, and colors that faded were almost 
more than even conscientious Quaker women could endure. On 
this matter Lucretia Mott wrote: 

. . . unfortunately, free sugar was not always as free from other 
taints as from that of slavery; and free calicoes could seldom be called 
handsome, even by the most enthusiastic; free umbrellas were 
hideous to look upon, and free candies, an abomination. 50 

e0 Ann Davis Hallo well, Life and Letters of James and Lucretia Mott, 
pp. 87 f. 
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Propaganda and the Press 

Like all reforms, the free produce movement had its propa- 
ganda, chiefly in the form of tracts and journalistic publicity. News- 
paper and periodical publications devoted mainly to its advocacy were 
comparatively few. Journals which gave the free labor principle 
their endorsement and occasional space in their columns were more 
numerous, however. Possibly the first newspaper to carry an article 
condemning the use of slave produce was the West Chester Recorder 
(Pennsylvania) of 1817 or 181 8, of which there is apparently no 
extant file. Its article, "Prize Goods Examined," was copied, how- 
ever, by the Philanthropist of February 7, 181 8. This Philan- 
thropist was published from August 29, 181 7, to October 8, 181 8, 
by Charles Osborn in Mount Pleasant, Ohio. Osborn's conviction 
that it was wrong to use products of slave labor was stated in his 
editorial comment on the excerpt from the West Chester Recorder. 1 

It was more than two years before this idea again came to the 
surface in a periodical publication. This time it was the Emancipator, 
published by Elihu Embree at Jonesboro, Tennessee, which, in the 
issues of July 31 and August 31, 1820, condemned as prize goods 
the slave and the products of his labor, thereby making the pur- 
chaser of those goods "a party in. the slave trade." 2 

These first timid voices in the cause were soon to be supplanted 
by a stronger advocate in the person of Benjamin Lundy. He 
Served his first journalistic apprenticeship under Charles Osborn, 
for whom he wrote editorials. When Osborn gave up the Philan- 
thropist and moved to Indiana, Lundy was to have taken over the 
paper, but the Missouri question absorbed him and he did not return 

1 Philanthropist (Mount Pleasant, Ohio), Feb. 7, 181 8. The Quakers' con- 
demnation of war led to their refusal to accept prize goods which were the 
direct by-product of war. The parallel between slavery and slave labor 
goods was the original basis from which all later free produce arguments 
developed. 

3 The Emancipator ( Complete) Published by Elihu Embree, J onesborough, 
Tennessee, 1820; a Reprint of the Emancipator, to Which Are Added a 
Biographical Sketch of Elihu Embree, Author and Publisher of the Emanci- 
pator, and Two Hitherto Unpublished Anti-slavery Memorials Bearing the 
Signature of Elihu Embree (Nashville, Tenn., 1932), July 31, Aug. 31, 
1820, pp. 63, 65. 
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to Ohio until 1820. There he found Elisha Bates editing the 
Philanthropist, but with scant attention to slavery. Lundy then- 
began to publish the Genius of Universal Emancipation. After eight 
issues in Mount Pleasant, Ohio, he removed it to Greeneville, 
Tennessee, to fill with his work and his paper the gap caused by 
the untimely death of Elihu Embree (in 1820) and the cessation of 
his Emancipator. 

Between 1822 and 1825 the Genius carried three articles from 
correspondents touching the use of slave labor goods. Not until 
1826, two years after his removal to Baltimore, did Lundy begin 
to give more attention to this -subject by putting into his paper 
news about it. 3 Articles were frequent from then until 1834, by 
which time the paper had declined because of Lundy's long absence 
in Texas. During a visit to New England in 1828 Lundy met 
William Lloyd Garrison, but not until the middle of 1829 did 
the two become associated in the publication of the Genius. Garri- 
son's fiery words soon put him in jail. Thereafter each man went 
his own way, Lundy to pursue his milder and more cautious program, 
and Garrison to return to Boston and to begin to publish the 
Liberator. 4 

Even in their brief association Lundy's influence upon young 
Garrison had been very marked. The early volumes of the Libera- 
tor strongly reflect the kind of abolitionism Lundy was sponsoring. 
In the early days Garrison was ready to adopt any form of activity 
or organization which seemed likely to promote the abolition of 
slavery. The first volume of the Liberator (1831), a weekly of 
'fifty-two issues totaling 208 pages, contains nineteen insertions of 
all kinds on the free labor subject. These include correspondence 
editorials, verse, news items, and advertisements. The second 
volume (1832) contains nine articles of similar variety; Volume 
III has twelve, while Volume IV (1834) reaches a total of thirty- 
four items. Many of these are lengthy discussions of the free labor 
principle both by those who favored it and by its opponents. 5 

' Benjamin Lundy, The Life, Travels and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy, 
Including Bis Journeys to Texas and Mexico; with a Sketch of Cotem- 
forary Events, and a Notice of the Revolution in Haytt, compiled under the 
direction and on behalf of his children [by Thomas Earle] (Philadelphia, 
1847), VP- 2 °4> 2iz > 2I 5i Genius °f Unive " al Etnanctpatton, II, 84 (.Dec, 
1822); IV, 61 (Jan., 1825); in (Sept., 1825, supplement). 

'Lundy, Life, Travels and Opinions, pp. 28 f. 

"Liberator (Boston), I-IV, passim (1831-34)- 
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There can be no doubt of Garrison's attitude toward the prin- 
ciple in these years. His editorial comments were not numerous, 
but they were emphatic, as the following extracts show: 

. . . Slavery is a system of robbery, practised upon millions of our 
fellow beings— . . . The assertions which have been made are true- 
that the consumers of the productions of slave labor contribute to a 
fund for supporting slavery with all its abominations— that they are 
the Alpha and the Omega of the business — that the slave-dealer, the 
slave-holder, and the slave-driver, are virtually the agents of the 
consumer, for by holding out the temptation, he is the original cause, 
the first mover in the horrid process — that we are called upon to 
refuse those articles of luxury, which are obtained at an absolute 
and lavish waste of the blood of our fellow men — . . . 

... I say, then, that entire abstinence from the products of 
slavery is the duty of every individual. In no other way can our 
example or influence be exerted so beneficially. How many are there 
in the free states, who will gladly give a preference for those articles 
which are not tainted with oppression, even though at first they come 
a trifle higher than slave products? Let us open a market for free 
goods, and encourage conscientious planters to cultivate their lands 
by free labor. . . . Orice bring free into competition with slave 
labor, and the present system of bondage will be speedily over- 
thrown. 6 

Soon, however, Garrison turned his attention more and more to 
advocating immediate emancipation and denouncing colonization. 
It is difficult to establish just when he turned wholly away from the 
free labor principle as a means to advance the abolition of slavery. 
Certain it is, however, that his reversal had N been accomplished by 
1847, when he said that abstinence was a waste of time when strong 
and vital issues were at stake. He further asked, who but the 
abolitionist was so well entitled to use products of the slave's toil 
in whose behalf he was laboring? In later years the free labor idea 
was viewed even with ridicule, when Wendell Phillips Garrison 
wrote, "The Abolitionists proper, we repeat, although always stig- 
matized as impracticable, never mounted this hobby as if the battle- 
horse of victory." 7 

"Ibid., I, 65, 121 (April 23, July 31, 1831). 
Non-Slaveholder, II, 85 (April, 1847); IV, 253 (Nov., 1849) i Wendell 
Phillips Garrison, "Free Produce among the Quakers," Atlantic Monthly 
XXII, 493 (Oct., 1868). Wendell Phillips Garrison was a son of William 
Lloyd Garrison. 
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The Liberator ceased about 1 840 to.be an organ sympathetic to 
free labor, but another journal, the Pennsylvania Freeman, was 
ready to open its columns to the cause. On August 3, 1836, Ben- 
jamin Lundy began to publish at Philadelphia the National Enquirer 
and Constitutional Advocate of Universal Liberty , 8 a general anti- 
slavery paper, which carried some free produce news. The first 
and second volumes contain about fifty articles and notices, most 
of them advertisements of free produce stores, while the third 
volume carries seventy such items. Lundy retired as editor on 
March 8, 1838. On March 15, 1838, the paper appeared as 
the Pennsylvania Freeman, published by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Eastern District Anti-Slavery Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, under the editorship of John Greenleaf Whittier. During 
his incumbency, which continued until September 5, 1839, more 
than three hundred articles, notices, and advertisements appeared 
concerning the free produce movement. While most of these 
were advertisements and notices of meetings, the paper carried a 
full account of the Requited Labor Convention, and had occasional 
articles of the tract variety, such as "Abstinence from the, Fruits of 
Unrequited Toil," which came from the Buckingham Anti-Slavery 
Society. From September, 1840, to the end of 1 841 the number 
of free produce notices totaled only 125. 9 

The close of 1841 saw the suspension of the paper as a weekly. 
The sponsors decided that the money used to sustain it might be 
better spent on lecturers, and so the paper was to be- issued gratui- 
tously from time to time. Under this arrangement five issues ap- 
peared between February and October, 1842; none seemed to 
appear in 1843. By the end of 1843 the Executive Committee of 
the Eastern District Anti-Slavery Society of Pennsylvania changed 
its mind again and decided to publish the paper regularly. Begin- 
ning in January, 1844, it appeared twice a month under the editor- 
ship of J. Miller McKim and C. C. Burleigh. During the next two 
years 130 items concerned with free produce are to be found in its 

"Lundy, Life, Travels and Opinions, p. 289; National Enquirer and Con- 
stitutional Advocate of Universal Liberty, Aug. 3, 1836. Most of the 
information in this chapter has been obtained from the files of the news- 
papers themselves. An almost complete file of this paper of Lundy's is at 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

9 Pennsylvania Freeman, 1838-41, fassim. After Whittier retired from the 
editorship in September, 1839, the paper was apparently discontinued until 
September 10, 1840, when publication was resumed under the same auspices. 
J. Miller McKim was the editor. 
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columns. Thereafter such material becomes increasingly scarce. 
The paper finally ceased publication on June 29, 1854. 10 

Meanwhile a paper had arisen in the West to advocate the free 
produce cause; namely, the Free Labor Advocate and Anti-Slavery 
Chromde at Newport (Wayne County), Indiana. Publication be- 
gan as a semimonthly periodical of quarto size in February, 1841. 
After the first year it became a weekly newspaper, although issues 
were sometimes irregular. The last issue was that of September 15, 
1848. This paper, established to represent the views of radical 
Friends in Indiana Yearly Meeting, was denounced as a pernicious 
influence by the conservative leaders. After the separation over slav- 
ery in Indiana Yearly Meeting, the paper represented the views of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends. The editors were 
Benjamin Stanton, a prominent Friend and local merchant, and 
Henry H. Way, a physician, both of Newport. The paper contains 
information on all phases of anti-slavery activity, but devotes much 
attention to the free produce movement. 11 

Simultaneously with the beginning of the Free Labor Advocate 
another anti-slavery paper was issued from the same press, the 
Protectionist, a semimonthly journal edited by Arnold Buff urn, the 
Rhode Island Friend who was disowned, ostensibly on account of 
"business troubles" but actually because of his anti-slavery views. 
He spent the year 1841 at Newport, Indiana, which he made the 
center of operations for his anti-slavery work. The Protectionist 
contains a relatively small amount of free produce news, but sheds 
much light on the abolition movement in the West and the reaction 
of the Society of Friends thereto. 12 

™ Pennsylvania Freeman, Dec. 29, 1841, Jan. 1%, 1844, June 29, ^54, 
and 1841-54, fassim. The most nearly complete file of the paper, 1838-54 
is at the Library Company of Philadelphia. The Library of Congress has 
an extensive but incomplete file covering: 1846-54. During these latter years 
publication was weekly. Charles Calistus Burleigh (18 10-187 8) was, born 
in Plamfield, Conn., and early entered abolition activity. He was in Phila- 
delphia when Pennsylvania Hall was burned, and he was later active as an 
abolition lecturer and editor. 

11 Free Labor Advocate and Anti-Slavery Chronicle, 1841-48, fassim 
With the issue of Feb. 25, 1847, the title was changed to Anti-Slavery Chron- 
icle and Free Labor Advocate. The only extensive file of this paper is in the 
possession of Dr. Harlow Lindley, Secretary and Librarian of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. 

12 Protectionist, I, fassim (1841). Only one volume was published It 
was sponsored by the Executive Committee of the Indiana State Anti-Slavery 
Society. There is a file in the Duke University Library. 
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The only press organ devoted primarily to the free produce 
cause was the Non-Slaveholder. Begun in 1846 by the leaders of 
the Philadelphia Free Produce Association, it represented the views 
of that portion of Philadelphia Friends who inclined to the teachings 
of Joseph John Gurney. The editors, Abraham L. Pennock, Samuel 
Rhoads, and George W. Taylor, however, carefully reiterated that 
"our columns will be closed against every thing of a controversial 
character relative to difficulties existing in our religious Society. ..." 
The prospectus summarized their policy in these words: 

Not neglecting any of the other just modes for the slave's liberation, 
the doctrine of abstinence from the productions of his toil will be 
prominently held up to view. We regard it as necessary to give 
the proper force to all proper modes for accomplishing that pur- 
pose. 13 

Despite good intentions and a strict avoidance of doctrinal issues, 
the editors found that the Non-Slaveholder met a varied reception 
throughout the country. Many anti-slavery Friends in the West 
subscribed to it, but "Body members . . . seam afraid almost to 
touch it," Levi Coffin reported. Many of them sincerely thought 
it would only increase divisions within the Society, while some, when 
they discovered that the editors corresponded with members of In- 
diana Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends, refused on that 
account to, have anything to do with it. 14 

The Non-Slaveholder continued under the original editorship 
for two years. At the close of 1847 Abraham L. Pennock with- 
drew because of his many other religious and philanthropic interests 
and his advancing age. During 1848 Samuel Rhoads and George 
W. Taylor conducted the paper, but at the end of 1848 Taylor 
ended his editorial duties as the result of his taking over the free 
produce store earlier that year. In 1849 and 1850 .Samuel 
Rhoads was sole editor. At the close of 1850 the Non-Slaveholder 
"Non-Slaveholder, I, 2, 40 (Jan., March, 1846). 

11 Levi Coffin to Samuel Rhoads, Newport, Ind., Feb. 8, Aug. 9, March 
4, 16, 1846; Samuel Test to G. W. Taylor, Dunlapsville, Ind., March 28, 
18465 Benjamin W. Ladd to G. W. Taylor and Samuel Rhoads, Smith- 
field, Ohio, Dec. 19, 1846; Elijah Coffin to G. W. Taylor, Richmond, Ind., 
Jan. 26, 18475 Nathan Thomas to Samuel Rhoads, New Garden, Ind., March 
22, 1849 (G. W. Taylor MSS). The correspondence gives no indication 
of opinion in other parts of the country. "Body members" was a term 
used to indicate members of Indiana Yearly Meeting, as opposed to the 
seceders organized under the name of Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti- 
Slavery Friends. 
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ceased publication, not, explained the editor, because of "any feel- 
ings of doubt or discouragement" as to the free labor principle, nor 
because of a declining subscription list, but, he added, because 

At no period since the day of the Missouri compromise, has the anti- 
slavery cause been more deeply involved in gloom, to our view, than 
at the present juncture. In watching the gradual yielding, of the 
North and the corresponding triumph of the South during the last 
year, we have seen strong evidence ... of ... the influence of 
northern commerce in the products of slave labor ... as the grand 
means by which the slaveholders have accomplished their purposes. 

He indicated that other means would be used to disseminate infor- 
mation on the free produce cause. 15 

That other means was,- chiefly, the Friends' Review: A Religious, 
Literary and Miscellaneous Journal, begun in 1847 by Enoch Lewis, 
who continued as editor until 185 6. 16 It reflected the more liberal 
views of those Friends who inclined to Gurney's opinions and for 
that reason had found the conservative Friend unsatisfactory as a 
religious paper. While not especially advocating the free produce 
cause, the Friends' Review was sympathetic, and printed consider- 
able news, especially annual reports of the various free produce asso- 
ciations. In fact, it is the chief source of information during the 
three years before the Non-Slaveholder was revived. 17 The tracts 
issued during this period and later by the Ohio Free Produce Asso- 
ciation have already been referred to. 

Suspension of the Non-Slaveholder was particularly disappointing 
to members of the Free Produce Association of Friends of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. Late in 185 1 their Managers opened the question 
of its "resuscitation ... or the establishment of a small periodical at 
some suitable point, devoted to the advocacy of free labor." They 
pushed the matter with the other free produce associations and-ap- 

16 Non-Slaveholder, I, 200 (Dec, 1846)5 II, 278 (Dec, 1847); III, 
Supplement (Dec, 1848); V, 269 (Dec, 1850). 

"Enoch Lewis (Jan. 29, 1776-July 14, 1856), born at Radnor, Pa., 
was a distinguished mathematician. His own formal education was not very 
extensive, but through his own efforts he gained wide reputation as a 
teacher. To this profession he devoted most of his life, teaching at Westtown 
and other Friends' schools, and conducting schools of his own. He published 
a number of mathematical texts and also wrote much of a more literary nature. 
After Enoch Lewis's death, Samuel Rhoads became editor of the Friends' 
Review and continued until about 1867. Publication ceased in 1894. 

"Friends' Review, I-VII, -passim (1848-54); Elijah Coffin to G. W, 
Taylor, Richmond, Ind., Jan. 26, 1847 (G. W. Taylor MSS). 
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pointed a committee to raise one hundred dollars. When these 
efforts did not bring results, they investigated the matter of pub- 
lishing a journal themselves. They obtained estimates of the cost, 
prepared a prospectus, appointed two members to assemble material, 
decided to call the paper the Remembrancer, and set October, 1 852, 
as the "time for issuance of the first number. After all these prepara- 
tions the Managers decided at their meeting, July 10, that they 
"were not fully prepared ... to encounter all the difficulties and 
embarrassments" involved, and so withdrew at the brink. Their 
annual report recommended that the Association raise two hundred 
dollars toward the periodical. Their correspondence with Samuel 
Rhoads on the whole matter induced him to agree to undertake the 
publication. When arrangements were finally completed, they were 
to revive the Non-Slaveholder under the editorship of William J. 
Allinson. The Ohio Board of Managers pledged money individually 
and got other donations to the extent of one hundred dollars. On 
February 12, 1853, they guaranteed two hundred dollars toward 
sustaining the paper, provided it was printed on paper of specified 
size and quality, and provided the expense of publication did not 
exceed the estimates. George W. Taylor, who, as publisher, had 
personally assumed financial responsibility for the paper during 1853, 
demurred at the Ohio Board's restrictions, which, he explained, could 
not easily be adhered to. Thereupon they were removed, and the 
money was forwarded unconditionally. 18 

After the paper was launched in January, 1853, the Ohio 

18 Free Produce Association of Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting, Minutes 
of the Board of Managers (MS), Oct. 12, Nov. 22, 1851, Feb. 7, March 13, 
April 10, May 8, July 10, Aug. 14, Sept. 6, Oct. 9, Nov. 13, Dec. n, 1852, 
Feb. 12, March 12, 1853; G. W. Taylor to Jonathan Binns, Feb. 18, 1853 
(Taylor Letterbooks, I, 153). 

Chief among the leaders of the Ohio 'Free Produce Association was 
George K. Jenkins (1810-1879), Secretary of its Board of Managers. After 
teaching for a time at Franklin College, Athens, Ohio, Jenkins settled at 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, where he conducted an academy. The Board of 
Managers of the Ohio Free Produce Association usually met in his schoolroom. 
Mount Pleasant was a station on the Underground Railroad. Jenkins, David 
Updegraff (his father-in-law), and other Quaker residents of the town were 
active in aiding the escape of fugitive slaves (information from Elizabeth 
M. Jenkins, daughter of George K. Jenkins, in a letter to the author, 
Jan. 29, 1942). 

William J. Allinson was a druggist of Burlington, N. J. He later turned 
to literary pursuits, of which this was perhaps the first. After Samuel Rhoads's 
retirement, he became editor of the Friends' Review (1867-74). He died 
on June 11, 1874, and was buried in Burlington, N. J. 
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Associate as well as George W. Taylor and others in Philadelphia 
pushed subscriptions most vigorously. The policy adopted was to 
cut the journal to eight pages an issue and reduce the price to fifty 

for Iw Ti ° r d p bS ° f thrCe C ° pieS f ° r ° ne d0lW > or <% ht -pies 
for two dollars. Payment was strictly in advance. Subscriptions 

went qu*e well; Taylor noted eighty-eight from Salem, Ohio, and 
remarked that "Some villages in remote sections have sent us more 
than 50 each, while scarcely any had come from New Ytffk City 
During 1853 the Non-Slaveholder paid expenses and so was con- 
tained for another year. The Ohio Association promised financial 
support if necessary, and the Managers also' contributed articles 

During its existence the Non-Slaveholder printed practically all 
available news of the free produce movement, together with much 
propaganda, which included most of the tracts issued also in pam- 
phlet form. It ,s therefore the most important single source for the 
latter part of the movement." Its discontinuance at the end of 
1854 was due not to financial failure, but to the fact that Elihu 
Burritt had been enlisted in the cause. His reputation as a reformer 
and editor was expected to bring great stimulus to the effort 

During the latter part of 1854 Elihu Burritt was in America. 
He had already taken a leading part in the free produce movement 
m England, and was -full of enthusiasm. The details are lacking 
but by the end of October, 1854, George W. Taylor and others of 
the Philadelphia association had completed arrangements for publi- 
cation of Burritt s Citizen of the World as successor to the Non- 
Slaveholder. Burntt got out the first number (dated January 1 8 S O 
m the preceding- month, and early in the new year he returned 
again to England, where he edited the paper during 1855 In 
spite of his declared purpose of giving a large portion of his atten- 
tion to the free produce cause, the first volume of his Citizen of the 
World contains only eighteen articles and notices on that subject 
These are nearly all of a general nature or reflect Burritt's own pet 
project of experimenting with free labor on a plantation in the 
United States; there is almost no news of the American free 
produce associations. 

George W. Taylor handled all details of publication, while most 
19 Non-Slaveholder, I-V (1846-co). NS I-II l\Sr, e .\ + ■ 

™ am Col ! e e e h as V °l«™ s HI. The second series is com- 
^vir o r^arie t 3t Ubrary ° f C0 ^ S - « P-^s 
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of the copy came from Burritt's own pen. With more than three 
thousand subscribers the first year, the Citizen paid expenses with 
a little to spare. During the latter part of 1855 Burritt was back 
in the United States. He was much exercised over the question of 
continuing the paper, for he felt that it had been a complete failure 
in promoting the reforms he advocated. Burritt finally decided to 
continue for another year and to press the free labor cause more 
vigorously. 20 His enthusiasm is reflected by the appearance of thirty- 
five articles on free produce in the Citizen for 1856. A large 
portion of these concern Burritt's efforts to establish the North 
American Free Labor Produce Association. Its failure left little 
incentive to further work. Burritt and Taylor also investigated 
the extent to which free labor cotton was being grown in Texas 
by German immigrants. Such favorable reports as they obtained 
had no practical results. Toward the close of 1856 Burritt pro- 
posed to publish a journal to be entitled the Wealth of Nations, 
but that did not materialize, and so ended his attempt to popularize 
the free produce cause. Here, too, ended all efforts to maintain 
a journal devoted to free produce; hence news of the movement 
thereafter is very fragmentary. 21 

There were a few other journals of secondary importance. The 
most interesting of these is. The Slave; His Wrongs, and Their 
Remedy, a small, four-page monthly, begun in 1851 at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne by British Friends of the free produce cause. During the 
first two years it was edited by Anna H. Richardson, one of the 
leaders in England. About 1853 Elihu Burritt took over the journal 
and was still editing it in 1856. 22 It was devoted chiefly to the free 
produce cause in England, and carried, both news and propaganda 
articles. The same press also issued a series of tracts, of which the 
first was Who Are the Slaveholders? A Moral Drawn from "Uncle 

80 G. W. Taylor to William Armistead, Nov. 29, 1856 (Taylor Letter- 
books, II, 104) ; Elihu Burritt to [G. W. Taylor], New Britain, Conn., Oct. 
1 5, Nov. 13, 29, 30, 1855 (G. W. Taylor MSS) ; Citizen of the World, 
I, •passim (Jan.-Dec, 1855). 

21 Burritt's Citizen of the World, II, ■passim (Jan.-Dec, 1856). The 
Library of Congress has a file of Volume I; Duke University has a file of 
Volume II. Taylor remarked a little later that all losses on both the Citizen 
and Non-Slaveholder had come from his pocket (G. W. Taylor to Abner 
Devol, March 30, 1857, Taylor Letterbooks, II, 399). 

S2 The Slave; His Wrongs and Their Remedy, Nos. 30, 31, 32, passim 
(June, July, Aug., 1853). There seems to be no extensive file of this 
journal in the United States. Duke University has the three numbers here 
listed. 
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Tom's Cabin," Respectfully Submitted to the Readers of That 
Work. 23 Another publication was The Beloved Crime, or the North 
and the South at Issue: A Friendly Address to the Americans: 
Also, Some Remarks on the Duty of Encouraging Free Labor 
Produce. 2 * 

It was through Burritt's energetic work in England that Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, her husband, and her brother became interested 
in the movement and were induced to contribute to it. At the same 
time Burritt was also publishing the Bond of Brotherhood, which 
gave considerable attention to free produce, although its chief pur- 
pose was to advocate peace and ocean penny postage. In this 
journal, however, for July, 1853, Burritt published his "Twenty 
Reasons for Total Abstinence from Slave-Labour Produce," which 
succinctly and forcefully stated his position. 25 

A few other papers deserve brief mention. The most important 
is the National Anti-Slavery Standard, which began publication at 
New York in 1840. Two years later Isaac Tatem Hopper became 
associated with the publication office, and it was due to his influence 
that for a time the paper carried considerable free produce news, 
as well as numerous articles on the difficulties among the Hicksite 
Friends over slavery. Though less numerous, its items were very 
similar to those which appeared in the Pennsylvania Freeman. Hop- 
per's connection with the paper ended in 1844, and thereafter free 
produce news sharply declined. 26 

*° This is labeled Newcastle Anti-Slavery Series, No. 1, and is an undated 
pamphlet of twelve pages. 

24 The title continues: "By the Author of 'A Word on Behalf of the 
Slave,' and 'Bible Rights of the Slave.' " This tract of forty pages is 
undated. 

85 Bond of Brotherhood was published for a time by Burritt in America, 
and then transferred to England, where he spent several years. The Library of 
Congress has a file of Volume I, 1846-47. The journal carried no free produce 
material, apparently, until about 1852 or 1853, when Burritt began to 
push the subject in England. No file for the later years has been found by 
the writer. Burritt's Twenty Reasons . . . was also published as a pamphlet 
at Bucklersbury, n.d. Duke University has it in pamphlet form. Burritt's 
Christian Citizen, a weekly newspaper which he published from 1846 to 
1850 in Worcester, Mass., contains only two editorials and one other article 
on free labor. The financial failure of this paper left Burritt considerably 
in debt. The Library of Congress has an extensive but incomplete file of 
this paper. 

2 National Anti-Slavery Standard, 1840-46, ■passim. The circumstances of 
the founding and early history of this paper are discussed in Gilbert Hobbs 
Barnes, The Antislavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 1933), p. 173. 
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Freedom's Journal, published at New York, 1827-29, was one 
of the early papers edited by Negroes. It contained several articles 
on the economic advantages of free labor. One editorial was en- 
titled "What Does Your Sugar Cost?" In 1850 the Impartial 
Citizen, published at Syracuse, New York, by Henry H. Garnett, a 
Negro, carried a long article denouncing the use of slave labor goods. 
The Vergennes (Vermont) Citizen during the 1850's contained 
some material, chiefly the writing of Henry Miles, previously referred 
to. In Ohio three papers were induced to give some space to the 
cause through the efforts of the Ohio Free Produce Association: 
the Herald of Freedom published at Wilmington, the Ohio Colum- 
bian published at Columbus, and the Oberlin Evangelist. The first 
two were newspapers. During 1853-55 the Ohio Columbian carried 
only three or four articles. Between 1853 and 1 ^5° the Oberlin 
Evangelist published seventeen articles, chjefly contributions from 
members of the Ohio Free Produce Association. 27 

Tract material and pamphlet publications have been referred to 
elsewhere, and discussion of them is not needed here. After the 
suspension of Burritt's Citizen of the World in 1856, the Friends' 
Review and the Friends' Intelligencer were the only journals carry- 
ing any news of the free produce cause; Consequently, any connected 
story of the movement must cease with 1856. Doubtless much more 
pamphlet literature and other- ephemerata were published than that 
herein cited. Much of it, as well as the original records of the asso- 
ciations and correspondence of their officers, has been lost. The 
propaganda is largely repetitious and bulks large in proportion to 
news of the movement. 

Very few leaders in the free produce movement achieved wide- 
spread notoriety in the advocacy of the cause. Like the early anti- 
slavery movement, the free produce cause was sponsored by plain 
people with small financial resources who, for the most part, did 
not give their full time to or make their living by reform work. 
Neither was their journalism headed by men of nation-wide recog- 
nition. The few exceptions may be noted. 

"Freedom's Journal, New York City, 1827-29, passim. The editors 
were Samuel E. Cornish and John B. Russwurm. Files of the Ohio papers 
are located as follows: Herald of Freedom at the Western Reserve Historical 
Society; Ohio Columbian at the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society! Oberlin Evangelist (for these years) at Syracuse University. The 
Vergennes Citizen is at the Bixby Memorial Library, Vergennes, Vt., and 
Freedom's Journal at the New York Public Library. There seems to be no 
extant file of the Impartial Citizen. 
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Among the journalists, Benjamin Lundy and Elihu Burritt have 
already received attention. John Greenleaf Whittier was undoubted- 
ly the most distinguished writer to give his support to the cause. 
As editor of the Pennsylvania Freeman he gave free produce his 
unstinted sanction, and upon leaving that journal he said that to 
succeed in their labors it was necesary for abolitionists "To abandon 
all traffic in, or use of, the great staple production of slavery, and 
to disentangle ourselves from all commercial connection with those 
who traffic in the bodies and souls of men." Whittier endorsed the 
free produce idea throughout his life, but he never worked actively 
for it, while the great body of his abolition poems contains nothing 
on the subject. 

The free produce cause had only one poet, Elizabeth Margaret 
Chandler. She was born at Centre; Delaware, on December 24, 
1807, the daughter of Thomas and Margaret (Evans) Chandler! 
and grew up in Philadelphia under the care of relatives. She was 
educated at a Friends' school, and at the age of thirteen began to 
write for publication, although her identity was not generally known. 
Her writing on slavery attracted the attention of Benjamin Lundy; 
in consequence, she began to write for the Genius of Universal 
Emcmafation in 1826. Three years later she undertook to conduct 
the "Ladies' Repository" department of that journal. This arrange- 
ment continued until the summer of 1830, when Elizabeth Chandler 
with her aunt and brother moved to Michigan Territory. Here she 
continued her literary work and her writing for the Genius. She 
died on November 2, 1834, after a long iUness described as "remit- 
tant fever." Her prose writings consisted chiefly of short essays. 
They all reflected a highly moralistic viewpoint, and many of them 
concerned slavery. A series entitled "Letters" to Isabel," as well 
as others, urged the boycotting of slave products. Among her poems 
on that subject the following excerpts are typical. 

The Sugar-Plums 

No, no, pretty sugar-plums! stay where you are! 
Though my grandmother sent you to me from so far; 
You look very nice, you would taste very sweet, 
And I love you right well, yet not one will I "eat. 

For the poor slaves have labour'd, far down in the south, 
To make you so sweet and so nice for my mouth; 
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But I want no slave toiling for me in the sun, 
Driven on with the whip, till, the long day is done. 

****** 
Oh Press Me Not to Taste Again 

Oh press me not to taste again 
Of those luxurious banquet sweets! 
Or hide from view the dark red stain, 
That still my shuddering vision meets. 

****** 
Slave Produce 



List thee, lady! and turn aside, 
With a loathing heart from the feast of pride ; 
For, mix't with the pleasant sweets it bears, 
Is the hidden curse of scalding tears, 
Wrung out from woman's bloodshot eye, 
By the depth of her deadly agony. 

Look! they are robes from a foreign loom, 
Delicate, light, as the rose leaf's bloom; 



Yet fling them off from thy shrinking limb, 
For sighs have render'd their brightness dim; 
And many a mother's shriek and groan, 
And many a daughter's burning moan, 
And many a sob of wild despair, 
From woman's heart, is lingering there. 28 

^ The free produce movement was only one of the hundreds of 
reforms which characterized the nineteenth century. Whether it 
is viewed as just another crackbrained scheme or as the sincere effort 
of earnest people, it could scarcely be called a success. Doubtless 
the work of the free produce societies added its own small part to 
the avalanche that was abolition; yet that part cannot be accurately 
gauged. The reasons for failure are more easily arrived at than is 

38 Elizabeth Margaret Chandler, Poetical Works . . . with a Memoir of 
Her Life and Character, by Benjamin Lundy (Philadelphia, 1836), pp. 7-44, 
108, 111. Most of her poems and essays had previously appeared in the 
Genius of Universal Emancifation. 
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the extent of achievement. Free produce failed because it made too 
heavy an economic demand on the individual. Voluntary self-denial 
can be expected pnly of the conscientious few, never of the mass. 
I his was the fundamental failure; the theory was perfectly sound. 
Like popular sovereignty, it never worked out as its advocates antici- 
pated. 

The most striking aspect of the free produce cause was its popu- 
larity and wide acceptance at the beginning of the abolition move- 
ment. Many of the most active abolitionists, like the Welds, boy- 
cotted slave labor products individually, but did not advocate that 
policy publicly. Others, like Gerrit Smith and John Greenleaf 
Whutier, endorsed the principle throughout their careers. Some 
notably William Lloyd Garrison and Stephen Symonds Foster, urged 
such a boycott in the 1830's, but' later abandoned, the idea and 
claimed that abolitionists were especially entitled to use goods pro- 
duced by the slave whose cause they were espousing. 

Among the Society of Friends opinion falls into several cate- 
gories. First, there was the most radical faction. These Quakers 
either withdrew from membership individually or joined the organi- 
zation called Progressive Friends. The people in this category were , 
most active in the free produce movement during the i83o's and the 
first half of the next decade. After that they became so much 
involved ,n political abolition, women's rights, and other reforms 
that they forgot the free produce movement. ' 

On the other hand, the most conservative Friends kept strictly 
aloof from all social questions. These were a decided minority. The 
largest body of Friends may be termed conservatives, who displayed 
a mild interest in social questions and kept to what they considered 
a traditional attitude. They condemned slavery, but maintained that 
the Society of Friends was itself an anti-slavery society, that a 
verbal condemnation of the institution was sufficient, that any vigor- 
ous action would be detrimental to religious spirit and solidarity, and 
that those members who felt otherwise were "working in their own 
wills." 

Those Friends who led the free produce movement were a com- 
pound of the followers of Joseph John Gurney, those radicals who 
limited their reform interests to the slavery question, and those who 
refused to let their activity in social questions take them away from 
the religious fold. Most Friends in this class belonged to many anti- 
slavery societies during the 1830's and helped to form the various 
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state anti-slavery organizations. About 1840 dissension within the 
Society of Friends brought a change in the situation. The conservative 
objections to indiscriminate abolition activity became so strong that 
most of those involved were forced to make some change in policy. 
The result was the formation of free produce associations composed 
exclusively of Friends. This Compromise did not bring peace, but it 
did prevent further ruptures within the Society. The free prod- 
uce movement was always strongest around Philadelphia. Friends 
in New York were always loud in their endorsement of the work, 
but their tangible support was largely lacking. The movement in 
New England never made much progress partly because of limited 
numbers. In the West a large body of Friends gave the cause their 
support, yet the total results were small. Quakers in Ohio and Indi- 
ana did not have the money to give any substantial aid in a cause they 
were sure was right. Total membership in the free produce societies 
probably did not exceed fifteen hundred. The number of those who 
made some effort to confine their purchases to free labor goods may 
have reached five or six thousand. Decline of the movement after 
1856 may be charged to the increasing excitement throughout the 
country. Free produce leaders now saw that abolition would be 
achieved by more violent means than their quiet policy of boycott. 
They continued their work, but abandoned the hope of making the 
boycott of slave labor goods a telling factor in accomplishing the 
abolition of slavery. 

The whole free produce movement, however, contains implica- 
tions larger than mere differences on the question of slavery. The 
conflict within the Society of Friends was a matter of fundamental 
policy rather than an attitude toward a specific reform. Here the 
free produce movement made its real contribution to Quakerism. 
While it was by no means the first organized effort of Friends to 
promote social reform, it was indeed a long step forward. The free 
produce associations were only forerunners of an evangelical Quaker- 
ism which later organized many associations to promote peace, freed- 
men's aid, education, missions, Indian rights, temperance, and other 
social reforms. Friends of the free produce associations were a 
distinct minority, but their earnest, quiet work did much to advance 
their views throughout the entire body of Quakers. Increasingly, 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century, Friends gave their 
attention and effort to social questions, so that when they entered 
the twentieth century such work was a fixed policy which distin- 
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guished them. That policy culminated in the American Friends' 
Service Committee, which has now a quarter-century's work to its 
credit. The Friends of the free produce associations, though con- 
demned by many of their fellow members, today stand vindicated. 
Their convictions are today the policy of the entire Society of 
Friends, a policy under which a few Friends, deemed radical by the 
majority 6f their fellows, can work for their favorite cause without 
danger of separation, until the cause either dies of inanition or wins 
to it the whole body of Friends. 
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Chronological List of Free Produce Societies 
(With an indication of the extant records of each) 



Name of Society 



Place 



Bate When 
LastKnown 



Wilmington Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Free Labor (Constitution; 
Report, 1827) r ^ 

Free Produce Society of Pennsylvania 
(Constitution;Notices, 1827-29, 1831- 
32, 1837) r n . , 

Female Association for Promoting the 
Manufacture and Use of Free Cotton 
(Reports, 1829-32) 
Colored Men's Free Produce Associa- 
tion (Notices, 1831) . 
Colored Female Free Produce Society 

(Notices, 1831) . 
Green Plain Free Produce Society (Re- 
port, 1833) 
Oxford Anti-Slavery and Free Produce 
Society, which in 1838 became the 
Union Free Produce Society (Con- 
stitution; Reports, 1839-42, 1844-45) 
Harrisville Free Produce and Anti-Slav- 
ery Society of Harrison County (Re- 
port, 1833) . 
Free Produce and Anti-Slavery Society 
of Monroe County, Ohio (Preceded 
by the Aiding Abolition Society of 
Monroe County, Ohio, formedin 1826) 
(Report, 1834) 
Association of Friends for Promoting 
the Abolition of Slavery and Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Free People 
of Color (Constitution; Reports, 1846- 

American Free Produce Association 
(Constitution; Reports, 1837-47) 

Wayne County Free Produce Associ- 
ation (Constitution;Notices, 1841-42, 

1850) , * • 

Western Free Produce Association 
(Constitution; Reports, 1842-49) 

Marion County Free Produce Associ- 
ation (Constitution; Report, 1842) 

Western New York Free Produce Asso- 
ciation 

(Notice, 1842) 
Free Produce Association ot trienas ot 
) New York Yearly Meeting (Consti- 
tution; Reports, 1845-55) 



Wilmington, 
Del. 

Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Clark County, 

Ohio 
Chester County, 
Pa. 



Harrison 

County, Ohio 

Monroe County, 
Ohio 



Philadelphia, 
Pa. 



Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Wayne County, 
Ind. 

Western Ohio 

and Eastern 

Indiana 
Whetstone, 

Ohio 
Wayne County, 

N. Y. 
New York City 
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Chronological List of Free Produce Societies 

( Continued) 



Date of 
Founding 



1845 
(June) 



1846 



1846 



1848 
(June) 

1848 



1849 
1852 

[1854J 

1855 

1856 
(May) 



Name of Society 



Free Produce Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Con- 
stitution; Reports, 1845-54; Notices, 
1855-56; Minutes of Board of Man- 
agers, 1 $45-52) 

Free Produce Association of Friends of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting (Constitution; 
Reports, 1849-55; Notices, 1858-59; 
Minutes of Board of Managers, 1846- 
57) 

Iowa Free Produce Association (Pre- 
ceded by Salem Anti-Slavery Society, 
formed Feb. 6, 1841) (Notice, 1850) 

Free Produce Society of Friends of New 
England Yearly Meeting (Reports, 
1848-52) 

Free Produce Association at Collins 
and Its Vicinity (Report, 1850; No- 
tice, 1848) 

North Carolina Free Produce Associ- 
ation (Notices, 1849, 1851-52) 

Alum Creek Free Produce Association 
of Friends (Auxiliary to Free Produce 
Association of Friends of Ohio Yearly 
Meeting) (Notices, 1852) 

Free Produce Association of Western 
Vermont (Report, 1854?) 

Free Labor Association of Maine (No- 
tice, 1856) 

North American Free Labor Produce 
Association (Report, 1856) 



Place 



Philadelphia, 
Pa. 



Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio 



Salem, Iowa 
Newport, R. I. 



Collins Center, 
N. Y. 

Guilford County, 

N. C. 
Morrow County, 

Ohio 



Ferrisburg, 
Vt. 

Manchester, 

Me. 
Philadelphia, 

Pa. 



Date When 
Last Known 



1856 

1859 

1860 

1852 

1850 

1852 
1853 

[1855] 
1856 
1856 
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Chronological List of Free Produce Stores 



Date of 
Opening 



[1817] 
1825 
1826 
1829 
1829. 
1829 f 
1829 
1830 
1830 
1830 
1830 
1831 
1831 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1842 
1844 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1847 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1852 
1853 
1856 
1856 
1856 



Proprietor 



Charles Collins 

Jane Webb 

Benjamin Lundy & Michael Lamb 

James Mott 

Fanny Birdsall. . . . : r 

James L. Pierce 

John Townsend 

Woodward 



Benjamin Lundy 

Lydia White 

Amy Pennock 

George Truman 

A. Laing 

O. Fairfield & Company 

Isaac Peirce 

Zebulon Thomas 

William Grey & Company 

Joseph H. Beale 

William Whipper 

Isaac Clement 

S. A. Lewis 

Charles Wise 

C. &. E. Adams 

Robert McClure 

William Bassett 

Charles Cadwallader 

Bishop and Withington 

Clarke and Porter 

Norris W. Palmer 

Eli & Livezey 

Levi Coffin & Joel Parker 

B. Percival 

Jonathan Macy 

Seth Hinshaw 

J. Park 

Levi Coffin 

Thomas S. Field & Company. . . 

Joel Parker 

Joel Fisher 

George W. Taylor 

Parker and Stanton * . . 

.Levi Coffin 

L. M. Hoag & Georee Wood 

Small, Coleman & Co 

R. L. Murray 

Mount Pleasant Free Labor Co. 



Place 



Henry Russell 

Ezra Towne 

C. M. & M. J. Scarlet.. 
S. Small & E. Brannin. 

Moses Emery 

Alden Sampson 



Date When 
Last Known 
to Exist 



New York City 

Wilmington, Del 

Baltimore, Md 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Bordentown, N. J 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Egypt, N.J. ...... 

Baltimore, Md 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Kennett Square, Pa. . . 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Rahway, N. J. . 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

New York City 

Philadelphia, Pa.. . 

New York City 

New York City 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lynn, Mass 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Boston, Mass 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Wilmington, Del 

Centreville, Pa 

Newport, Ind 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Grant County, Ind. . . 

Greensboro, Ind 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Newport, Ind 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Newport, Ind 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Newport, Ind. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

New York City 

Jonesboro, Ind 

New York City. . . ... 

Mount Pleasant, Ohio 

Lynn, Mass 

Sandwich, Mass 

New York City. . . . 
Chester Co., Iowa. . 
Greensboro, Ind. . . . 

Saco, Me 

Hallowell, Me 



1843 
1831 
1827 

1829 
1831 
1829 
1830 
1830. 
1846 
1830 
1831 
1831 
1831 
1832 
1835 

1835 



1843 



1844(?) 



1847(?) 



1847(?) 
1867 

1857 
1848 

1852 
1862(?) 



1861 (?) 



BIBLIOGRAPHY 



Reference Works 

Child, Hamilton (comp.). Gazetteer and Business Directory of 
Jlddison County, Vt., for 1881-82. Syracuse, N. Y., 1882. 

Dictionary of American Biography. Edited by Allen Johnson. . 
New York, 1928-37. 20 vols. 

Dictionary of National Biography . . . from the Earliest Times to 
1900. . . . London, 1921-39. 25 vols. 

Hinshaw, William Wade. Encyclopedia of American Quaker 
Genealogy Ann Arbor, Mich., 1936—. 3 vols, issued. 

Oberholtzer, Ellis Paxson. Philadelphia; a History of the City and 
Its Peofle, a Record of 225 Years. . . . Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago [, 191 1]. 4 vols. 

Oberlin College Library. A Classified Catalogue of the Collection 
of Antt-Slavery Propaganda in the Oberlin College Library. 
Compiled by Geraldine Hopkins Hubbard. Edited by Julian S. 
Fowler. Oberlin College Library Bulletin, 'Vol. II, No. 3 
[Oberlin, Ohio], 1932. 

Simpson,, Henry. The Lives of Eminent Philadelphia™, Now De- 
■ ceased, Collected from Original and Authentic Sources. . 
Philadelphia, 1859. ■ 

Manuscript Collections 
Evans, George. Letters from George Evans to his Family and 
Particular Friends. 1840. Spiceland, Ind. 15 items. (Indiana 
State Library) 

Miles, Henry. Letters and Papers. 1839-85. Monkton, Vt. Approxi- 
mately 300 items. (Harvard and Duke) 

Taylor, George Washington. Letters and Papers. 1809-76. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 120 items. (These manuscripts are in the possession 
of Francis R. Taylor of Philadelphia, a great-nephew of G. W. 
Taylor. They were loaned to the writer.) 

Letterbooks. 1852-62. Philadelphia, Pa. 2 vols. Letterpress 

copy of correspondence sent out by G. W. Taylor. The two 
volumes contain about one thousand pages and approximately 
seven hundred letters, dealing chiefly with Taylor's free produce 
business. (Haverford College; Francis R. Taylor, donor.) 
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Free Produce Societies 
Philadelphia. Requited Labor Convention, 1838 ' 

Minutes of Proceedings of the Requited Labor Convention, Held 
in Philadelphia, on the ijth and. 18th of the Fifth Month, and 
by Adjournment on the 5th and 6th of the Ninth Month, 1838. 
Philadelphia, 1838. (Library of Congress, Swarthmore Col- 
lege.) (This convention formed the American Free Produce 
Association.) 

American Free Produce Association 

Fifth Annual Report. Philadelphia, 1843. (Haverford) 
Sixth Annual Report. Philadelphia, 1844. (Swarthmore) 

Free Produce Association of Friends of New England Yearly 
Meeting 

'Free Produce Meeting. Newport, R. I., June 18, 1850. [broad- 
side] (Haverford) 

Free Produce Meeting. Newport, R. I., June 16, 185 1. [broad- 
side] (Haverford) 

Minutes of Free Produce Meeting 6 mo. 17. 1852 at Newport 

[R. I.J [MS record, together with a printed pledge to use 

free labor products.] (Haverford) 
Free Produce Association of Friends of New York Yearly Meeting 

Reports of the Board of Managers, 4th-ioth, 1849-55 New 

York, 1849-55. [pamphlets] (Duke) 
Free Produce Association of Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting 

Minutes of the Board of Managers (MS). September 11, '1846-, 

January 10, 1857. Mount Pleasant, Ohio. 2 vols. 
Free Produce Association of Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting. Mount 

Pleasant Free Produce Company 

Account Books. 1852-57. (MS) 2 vols. Day Book. 1842-63 
(MS). Inventory of Goods. 1848 (MS). Articles of Association. 
n.p., n.d. [pamphlet] (Western Reserve Historical Society) 
[Printed Reports and Tracts issued by the Association] : 
Extracts from the Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the Free 
Produce Association of Ohio Yearly Meeting, Held 3d of Ninth 
Month, 1850, with the Report of the Board of Managers. Con- 
stitution, &c. Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 185 1. (Oberlin) 
Second Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the Free 
Produce Association of Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting Held 
pth of Ninth Month, 18 51. Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 18 si. 
(Oberlin) 

Address of Farmington Quarterly Meeting (New York) to 
the Monthly Meetings Constituting it, and to the Members of 
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the Same, Generally. . . . [Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 1850.] 
(Oberlin) ! 

Considerations on Abstinence from the Use of the Products of 
Slave Labor; Addressed to the Members of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing. . . . [Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 1850.] (Oberlin) 
Lewis, Enoch. Extracts from Observations on Slavery and the 
Slave Trpde. . . . [Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 1850.] (Duke) 
Stolen Goods: or the Gains of Oppression, by Le Mabbett. and 
Comparison of Stolen Goods with Slave Labor Produce. By 
Elihu Burritt. [Mount Pleasant, Ohio,] 1850. (Oberlin) 
The Plea of Necessity. Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 1851. (Haver- 
ford, Oberlin) 

Free Produce Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
Minutes of the Board of Managers (MS), 1845-52. 1 vol. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Property of the Friends' Historical Society 
of Philadelphia; deposited at Haverford College.) 

Free Produce Association of Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
[Printed tracts:] 

An Address to Our Fellow. Members of the Religious^ Society of 
Friends on the Subject of Slavery and the Slave-Trade in the 
Western World. . . . Philadelphia, 1849. (Haverford, Oberlin) 
Circular to Our Fellow Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. September 3, 1845. [broadside] (Earlham) 
Free Produce Association of Western Vermont 

First Annual Report and Address (MS) [ca. 1854], Monkton, 
Vt. (Duke) 

Free Produce Society of Pennsylvania 

Constitution. -Philadelphia [, 1827]. [pamphlet] (Swarthmore) 

Quaker Societies 
(not exclusively free produce) 
The Association of Friends for Advocatihg the Cause of the, Slave, 
and Improving the Condition of the Free People of Colour 
Constitution. . . . Philadelphia, 1839. 
Annual Reports, 1846-51. Philadelphia, 1846-51. 
An Address to the Members of the Religious Society of Friends-, 
on the Propriety of Abstaining from the Use of the Produce 
of Slave Labour. Philadelphia, 1838. 

An Address to the Citizens of the United States, on the Subject 
of Slavery. . . . [Philadelphia,] 1838. 

An Appeal to Females of the North, on the Subject of Slavery. 
By a Female of Vermont... . . Philadelphia, 1838. 
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Extracts from Writings of Friends, on the Subject of Slavery 
. . . Philadelphia, 1839. 

An Address to the Members of the Society of Friends. . . . 
Philadelphia, 1843. 

(All of these tracts are at Swarthmore College.) 

Other Anti-Slavery Societies, ' 

American Anti-Slavery Society 

Proceedings of an Anti-Slavery Convention Assembled at Phila- 
delphia, December 4, 5, and 6, 1833. Philadelphia, 1833. 
The Declaration of Sentiments and Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society: with an Address to the Public, 'by 
the Executive Committee; the Constitution of the United 
States and also of the Different States Which Are Supposed to 
Have Any Relation to Slavery. . . . New York, 1837. 

American Convention for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery and 
Improving the Condition of the African Race 
Minutes of the Acting Committee (MS), III, 1827-37. (Hist. 
Soc. Pa.) 

Minutes of the Proceedings of a Convention of Delegates from 
the Abolition Societies. . . . 1 794-1 837, title and place vary, 
1 794-1 837. [Twenty-six conventions were held.] (Duke, 
Brown, Library of Congress, Huntington Library) 
Anti-Slavery Convention of American Women, 1st, New York, 
1837 

Proceedings of the Anti-Slavery Convention of American 
Women, Held in the City of New-York, May pth, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th, 1837. New York, 1837. (Oberlin) 
An Appeal to the Women of the Nominally Free States, Issued 
by an Anti-Slavery Convention of American Women, Held by 
Adjournments from the gth to the 12th of May, 18 37. New 
York, 1837. (Duke) 

Anti-Slavery Convention of American Women, 2d, Philadelphia, 
1838 

Proceedings of a Convention Held in Philadelphia, May 15-18, 
1838. Philadelphia, 1838. (Duke) 

Address to Anti-Slavery Societies. Philadelphia, 1838. (Ober- 
lin) 

Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society 

Report of the Boston Female Anti-Slavery Society; with a Con- 
cise Statement of Events, Previous and Subsequent to the Annual 
Meeting of 1835. Boston, 1836. 2d ed. (Duke) 
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British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 

Minutes of the Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Con- 
vention, £ ailed by the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, Held in London on the 12th of June, 
1840. . . . London, 1840. (Duke) 

Proceedings of the General Anti-Slavery Convention, Called by 

the Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 

and Held in London, from Tuesday, June 13th, to Tuesday, 

June 20th, 1843. . . . London [7 1843]. (Duke) 

Tenth Annual Re-port. . . , May 21st, 1849. London, 1849. 

Eleventh Annual Report . . . , May 20th, 1850. London; 1850. 

(Duke.) 

Indiana State Anti-Slavery Society 

Proceedings of the Indiana Convention, Assembled to Organize 
a State 'Anti-Slavery Society, Held in Milton, Wayne Co., 
September 12th, 1838. Cincinnati, 1838. (Oberlin) 

Ohio Anti-Slavery Society 

Proceedings of the Ohio Anti-Slavery Convention. Held at 
Putnam, on the Twenty-second, Twentf-third, and Twenty- 
fourth of April, 1835. n.p., n.d. (Oberlin) 

Report of the First Anniversary of the Ohio Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, Held near Granville, on the Twenty -seventh and Twenty- 
eighth of April, 1836. Cincinnati, 1836. (Duke) 

Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, for 
the Relief of Free Negroes Unlawfully Held in Bondage, and 
for Improving the Condition of the African Race 
Minutes (MS), Vol: III (1825-47). Philadelphia. (Hist. Soc. 
Pa.) " 

Philadelphia City Anti-Slavery Society 

Constitution. Adopted June 5, 1838, in lieu of one burned in 
Pennsylvania Hall. (MS Constitution and list of members.) 
(Hist. Soc. Pa.) 

Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery Society 

Fifth Annual Report [for 1838] . . . January 10, 18 39. 
Philadelphia, 1839. (Oberlin) 

Rhode Island State Anti-Slavery Society 

Proceedings of the Rhode Island State Anti-Slavery Convention, 
Held in Providence, on the 2d, 3d and 4th of February, 1836. 
Providence, 1836. (Oberlin) 
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Yearly Meeting Records and Publications 
Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends (Orthodox) 

Minutes, (MS), 1843-57- Newport (Wayne County), Ind. 1 
vol. (Earlham) 

Minutes (printed) i843"44, 1848-49. l8 55 vanes). 

[Newport, Ind., 1843-55.] (Earlham) 
Indiana Yearly Meeting (Orthodox) 

Minutes. 1823-date. v.p., 1823^. (Earlham) 
New York Yearly ' Meeting (Hicksite) 

Address to the Citizens of the United States of America on the 

Subject of Slavery, from the Yearly Meeting of the Religious 

Society of Friends, (Called Quakers) Held in New York. New 

York, 1837. (Oberlin) 

Address of the Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 
Friends, Held in the City of New-York, in the Sixth Month, 
1852, to the Professors of Christianity in the United States, on 
the Subject of Slavery. New York, 1852. (Swarthmore) # 
Memorials Concerning Deceased Friends, Published by Direction 
of the Yearly Meeting of New York. New York, 1859. 
(Earlham) 

New York Yearly Meeting (Orthodox) 

Address of Scipio Quarterly Meeting of Friends, on the Subject 
of Slavery, to Its Members. Skaneateles [, 1837]. (Haverford) 

Ohio Yearly Meeting (Conservative or Wilburite) 

Minutes, 1854-68. Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 1854-68. (Ohio 
State Arch, and Hist. Soc.) 

Ohio Yearly Meeting (Hicksite) 

Minutes, 1834, 1844-73. Mount Pleasant, Ohio, and other 

' places, 1834-73. (Ohio State Arch, and Hist. Soc.) 

Ohio Yearly Meeting (Orthodox) 

Minutes, 1823-61. Mount Pleasant, Ohio, and other places, 

1823-61. . 

Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends 
Proceedings . . . , 1853-1905. v.p. (Swarthmore) 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Hicksite) _ 

An Address to the Quarterly, Monthly and Preparative Meet- 
ings, and the Members thereof, Composing the Yearly Meeting 
' of Friends, Held in Philadelphia, by the Committee Appointed 
at the Late Yearly Meeting to Have Charge of the Subject of 
Slavery. New York, 18.39. (Library of Congress, Haverford) 
Western Quarterly- Meeting: To the Members of the Society 
of Friends in Pennsylvania and Elsewhere. Tenth month, 18, 
1845. Philadelphia, 1845. (Haverford) 
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Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Orthodox) 

Minute on Slavery, 1839. n.p., n.d. [broadside] 

(Earlham, Library of. Congress) 
Philadelphia "Yearly Meeting of Women Friends 

Minutes, 1688-1813 (MS). Philadelphia. 1 vol. (Arch Street 

Center, Philadelphia) 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Women Friends (Hicksite) 

Extracts from the Minutes . . . , 1 840, 1854. Philadelphia, 

1840, 1854. (Earlham) 

Pamphlets and Broadsides 

An Address to the Peofle of Great Britain on the Propriety of 
Abstaining from West India Sugar and Rum. . . . Philadelphia, 
1792. 10th ed. with additions. (Haverford, Swarthmore) 

Bassett, William. Proceedings of the Society of Friends in the Case 
of William Bassett. Worcester, Mass., 1840. (Duke) 

The Beloved Crime, or the North and the South at Issue: A 
Friendly Address to the Americans. Also, Some Remarks on 
the Duty of Encouraging Free Labour Produce. By the Author 
of "A Word on Behalf of the Slave," and "Bible Rights of the 
Slave." London, n.d. (Duke) 

Burritt, Elihu. Twenty Reasons for Total Abstinence from Slave- 
Labour Produce. [London, 1 853.] (Duke) 

Considerations Addressed to Professors of Christianity of Every 
Denomination, on the Impropriety of Consuming West-India 
Sugar and Rum, as Produced by the Oppressive Labour of 
Slaves. London [, 1 792]. (Mercantile Library Company, 
Philadelphia) 

Crafton, William Bell. A Short Sketch of the Evidence, Delivered 
before a C ommittee of the Mouse of Commons for the A bolition 
of the Slave Trade: To Which Is Added a Recommendation 
of the Subject to the Serious Attention of Peofle in General. 
London, 1792. (Haverford) 

Edmunds, Lucy. A Short Sketch of the Life of Our Deqr Friend 
John Horn: With Some of His Expressions towards His Close. 
By - Lucy Edmunds. Also, Considerations on the African Slave 
Trade and the Use of West India Produce. First Published by 
Him in His Last Illness. London, 1806. (Duke) 

Free Labor Cotton Depot. [London, 1853? broadside] (Swarth- 
more) 

Gunn, Lewis C. Address to Abolitionists. Philadelphia, 1838. 
(Duke) 
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Henderson, B. East India Sugar Basins. [London, 1 791? broad- 
side] (Swarthmore) x 

Hicks Elias. Observations on the Slavery of the Africans and Their 
Descendants, and on the Use of the Produce of Their Labour. 
Philadelphia, 1823. 3d ed. (Haverford) 

Hodgson, Adam. A Letter to M. J ean-Baptiste Say, on the Com- 
parative Expense of Free and Slave Labour. Liverpool, New 
York, 1823. (Hist. Soc. Pa., Univ. of N. C.) 

Horn John. Some C onsideratiqns on the African Slave Trade, and 
the Use of West India Produce. January 17, 1805. [London, 
1805. broadside] (Haverford) 

Hurnard, James. The True Way to Abolish Slavery. London, 
n.d. (Duke) 

Lewis, Graceanna. An Appeal to Those Members of the Society 
of Friends Who, Knowing the Principles of the Aboktwmsts, 
Stand Aloof from the Anti-Slavery Enterprise, n.p., n.d. (Haver- 
ford) 

Marriott, Charles. An Address to the Members of the Religious 
Society of Friends, on the Duty of Declining the Use of the 
Products of Slave Labour. New York, 1835. (Duke, Swarth- 
more) 

Mifflin - Warner. The Defence df Warner Mifflin Against Asper- 
sions Cast on Him on Account of His Endeavors p Promote 
Righteousness, Mercy and Peace, among Mankind. Philadelphia, 
1796. (Duke) 

Pease, Joseph, Sen. A Letter from Joseph Pease, Sen., Addressed 
to Jonathan Backhouse, of Darlington, both Members of the 
South Durham British India Society, on the Subject of the Slave 
Trade and Slavery. May II, 1 842, Darlington, September 5, ' 
1842. [broadside] (Haverford) 

[Rhoads, Samuel-.] Considerations on the Use of the Productions 
of Slavery, Addressed to the Religious Society of Friends. Phila- 
delphia, 1844. (Haverford, Duke, Library of Congress) 

Sugar from Another Hemisphere, n.p., n.d. [November 24, 1830? 
broadside] (Duke) 

Periodicals and Newspapers 

The Abolitionist: or Record of the New-England Anti-Slavery 
Society. Boston, Vol. I, Jan-Dec, 1833. monthly. (No more 
published.) 

American Free Produce Journal. Philadelphia, Vol. I, No. I, Oct., 
1842. (Apparently no more published.) (Hist. Soc. Pa.) 
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Anti-Slavery Bugle. Salem, Ohio, 1845-61. weekly newspaper. 
(Ohio State Arch, and Hist. Soc.) 

The Berean: A Religious Publication. Wilmington, Del. Vols. I- 
III, 1824-27; N.S. Vol. I, 1827-28. monthly (Guilford Col- 
lege) 

The British Friend: A Monthly Journal, Chiefly Devoted to the 
Interests of the Society o'f Friends, Glasgow, Vols. I-XLIX, 
1843-91; N.S. Vols. I-XXI, 1892-1912. 
Burritfs Christian Citizen. Worcester, Mass., 1844-50. weekly 
newspaper. (Library of Congress) 

Burritt>s Citizen of the World. Philadelphia, Vols. I-II, 1855-56. 

monthly. (Vol. I at Library of Congress; Vol. II at Duke) 
The Emancipator (Comflete) Published by Elihu Embree, Jones- 
trough, Tennessee, 1820; a Reprint of the Emancipator, to 
Whtch Are Added a Biographical Sketch of Elihu Embree, 
Author and Publisher of the Emancipator, and Two Hitherto 
Unpublished Anti-Slavery Memorials Bearing the Signature of 
Elihu Embree. Nashville, Tenn., 1932. monthly. 

Free Labor Advocate and Anti-Slavery Chronicle. Newport (Wayne 
County), Ind., 1841-48. Vol. I published semimonthly as a 
periodical; the remainder is a weekly newspaper. (File owned 
by Dr. Harlow Lindley) 

Freedom's Journal. New York City, 1827-29. weekly newspaper. 
(N. Y. Public Library; film copy at Duke) 

The Friend: A Monthly Journal. London, Vols. I — , 1843-date. 

The Friend: A Religious and Literary Journal. Philadelphia, Vols. 
I—, 1827-date. (Orthodox) weekly. 

The Friend ; or, Advocate of Truth: A Religious Publication. 
Philadelphia, Vols. I-IV, 1828-33. (Hicksite) monthly. 

Friends' Intelligencer. Philadelphia, Vols. I — , 1838-date. (Hick- 
site) weekly. 

Friends' Review: A Religious, Literary and Miscellaneous Journal 
Philadelphia, Vols. I-XLVIII, 1848-94. (Orthodox) weekly. 

Genius of Universal Emancipation. Mount Pleasant, Ohio, Jones- 
boro, Tenn.; Baltimore, Md.; Washington, D. C; Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Vols. I-XVI, 1821-39. monthly and weekly. (Boston 
Public Library) 

The Liberator. Boston, 1831-65. weekly newspaper. 

National Anti-Slavery Standard. New York City, 1840-50. weekly 
newspaper. 

National Enquirer and Constitutional Advocate of Universal Liberty 
Philadelphia, 1836-38. weekly newspaper. Becomes Pennsyl- 
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Earle, Thomas, 12 

East Indian sugar, a product of free 
labor, 10 j tariffs discriminate against, 
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ment, 69 n., 70-72, 114. See also Free 
produce movement 

Eddy, Job, cotton manufacturer, 86 

Edgerton, Walter, 33 n. 

Egypt, source of free labor cotton, 65 

Egypt, N. J., 119 
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Ellis, David, 25 

Emancipation, immediate, 30 

Emancipation in British colonies, 26, 57, 
62 

Emancipator (Elihu Embree, ed.), IOO f. 
Embree, Elihu, locrf. 
Emery, Moses, 119 

Executive Committee of the Eastern Dis- 
trict Anti-Slavery Society of Pennsyl- 
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Co., N. Y.), address of published, 
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ment, 41 

Female Association for Promoting the 
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declines, 18; organized, 16; purchases 
and manufactures cotton, 17 f., 61 f. 

Female Society for the Relief of British 
Negro Slaves,- 57 

Ferrisburgh, Vt., 46 f., 118 

Field, Thomas S., and Company, agent 
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tion, 69, 119 

Financing of free produce movement. See 
Free produce movement, finances of 

Fisher, Joel, conducts free produce store, 
81 f., 119 

Fisler, Eve, grandmother of G. W. Tay- 
lor, 83 

"Floats" (in weaving), defined, 96 n. 
Florida, source of .free labor sugar, 77 
Flushing, L_ I., Friends' boarding school 
at, 84 

Foster, Abigail (Kelley), 22, 31 n. 

Foster, Stephen Symonds, 22 n.; en- 
dorses free produce cause, 114 

Fourth and Arch Street Meeting (Phila- 
delphia), leader of conservative 
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Fountain City, Ind., 33. See Newport, 
Ind. 

France, source of free labor products, 93 
Franklin, Benjamin, 5 n. 
Free labor, condition of not noticed, 

77n.s superior to slave labor, 12, 15, 

4°. 77 

Free Labor Advocate and Anti-Slavery 
Chronicle (Newport, Wayne Co., Ind.; 
Benjamin Stanton and Henry H. Way, 
eds.|, 32, 49s organ of Anti-Slavery 
Friends, 33, 104} publicizes free prod- 
uce movement, 104 

Free Labor Association of Maine, 47, 
118 

Free labor goods, authenticity, of ques- 
tioned, 37, 64, 66, 97i cash trans- 
actions necessary in sale of, 63; com- 
plaints about quality of, 64, 71, 85, 97- 
99*5 demand for, 15-17. 22 > 8l > "5. 
96 f.j difficulties in obtaining, 39, 87; 
effect of panic of 1 842 on, 49 f- S 
higher price of,, 64, 97 * - ! 'manufac- 
ture of, 13, 17. * 8 > 6o > 6z > 6 4" 69 > 
73, 85-87; seasonal market for, 87 s 
supplied to Friends' boarding schools, 
38, 63 

Free labor products, American Free Prod- 
uce Association lists sources of, 26 f.; 
optimism concerning supply of, 18, 
77 f."; search for, 15 f., 37, 60-80. 
See also Cotton, Rice, Sugar, Coffee, 
Indigo, Tobacco, and names of various 
free produce societies 

Free Produce and Anti-Slavery Society 
of Monroe County, Ohio, 19, 117 

Free Produce Association at Collins and 
Its Vicinity (Erie Co., N. Y.), 45, 118 

Free Produce Association of Friends in 
Ferrisburgh (Vt.) Monthly Meeting, 
47 

Free Produce Association of Friends of 
New England Yearly Meeting, 4; f-, 
59, 118; members sign pledge, 46 

Free Produce Association of Friends of 
New York Yearly Meeting, 46, 59, 75, 
78, H7i finances of, 42-44. > 6sues 
tracts, 43 j meetings of, 42-44; organ- 
ized, 41; sponsors store, 42, 82; sup- 
ports Non-Slaveholder, 44 

Free Produce Association of Friends of 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, 59, 118; auxili- 
ary societies of, 56; contributes arti- 



cles to Ohio newspapers,, nii finances 
of, 52, 54 f-i leads in reviving Non- 
Slaveholder, 54f-» 106 f -i organized, 
52 j plans to publish Remembrancer, 
54 f.i publishes tracts, 53-5°) 106 
Free Produce Association of Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 36, 59. 
.64. See Philadelphia Free Produce 
Association 
Free Produce Association of Western 

Vermont, 46, 118 
Free produce movement, as a Quaker 
movement, vii,' 59, 115. attempt, to 
make it national in scope, 39, 55 i de " 
fined, vii; economic aspects of, 69 n., 
70-72, 114s finances of, 13, I7> 2 7i 
28, 36, 37, 42, 5'. 59. 83, 85, 11 1 i 
its contribution of Quakerism, 115 f.» 
numbers engaged in, 14, 36, 53, 5 6 > 
ii5i obscurity of leaders of, vii, in; 
propaganda of, 7, 8-10, 15 f., I9i 22 > 
25-28, 34-38. 43 f-. 53-5°. 100-113, 
records of vii, in; reasons for failure 
of, 114 f-i summarized, 58, II 3-1 16 
Free produce societies, among New York 
Orthodox Friends, 39"44i among 
Philadelphia Hicksite Friends, 34 f-i 
among Philadelphia Orthodox Friends, 
35-39; estimated membership of, no; 
first one organized, 13 s in Great 
Britain, 57 f-i in Indiana, 48-50; in 
Iowa, 56 f.; in New England, 45-47! 
in North Carolina, 47 f -> in ohio ' 
19 f., 52-55; in Pennsylvania, 14-19. 
23-29, 35-39; in western New York, 
44; list of, 117 f.; search for free 
labor goods is chief work of, 60 ; 
summary of, 58 f. 
Free Produce Society of Pensylvania, 58, 
ti7; Address to American Convention, 
16, 18; expands work, 18 ; organized, 
14; seeks free labor products, 15, 60; 
sells free labor goods, 62 
Free produce store's, 18, 38, 62; find cash 
transactions necessary, 63; in Balti- 
more, 81, 119; in Cincinnati, 50 f., 
82, 119; in Great Britain, 58; in In- 
diana, 82, 119; i n Iowa > 57. "9. in 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 52, 82, 119; in 
New Jersey, 81, 119; in New York, 
42-44, 62, 81, 82, 92, 119; in Ohio, 
52, 71, 82, 97s ll 9S > n Philadelphia, 
63, 81-83, 119; in the West, 49, 82, 
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97, ii9i in Wilmington, Del., 62, 
H9i list of, 119; numbers of 81 f.j 
proposals to establish, 24, 26, 37; 
sources of information concerning, 
82n.; wholesale business of, 8l, 82 
Freedom's Journal (New York; Samuel 
E. Cornish and John B. Russwurm, 
Negroes, eds.), 11 1; location of file of, 
in n. 

Friend, The, G. W. Taylor publishes, 84j 
liberal Quakers dissatisfied with, 106 

Friend of Freedom and Free Labor Advo- 
cate (Sodus Bay, N. Y.), 44 

Friends, Society of, and Abolition move- 
ment, 3 f., 30; attitude toward social 
reform, 3, 115 f . 5 conservative faction 
disapproves of free produce movement, 
38, 114; controlled by conservative fac- 
tion, 3 1 ; importance of free produce 
movement in, 115 f. 5 radical faction 
ln > 3 f-> 3 1 , 1141 reforms advocated by, 
"S 

Friends, Society of (Conservative or Wil- 
burite), formed by seceding faction in 
New England and Ohio, 32 

Friends, Society of (Hicksite), activity of 
in free produce cause, 22 f. 5 compro- 
mise on slavery question in Philadel- 
phia, 341 disown members for anti-slav- 
ery views, 31 n.| organize Association 
of Friends for Promoting the Abolition 
of Slavery, and Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Free People of Colour, 
34 f. j support free produce movement, 
in Ohio, J 2, in western New York, 
44 

Friends, Society of (Orthodox), conserva- 
tive faction disapproves of free pro- 
duce movement, 32, 39, 102, 104 s 
members form free produce societies, 
35, 52. See also names of the various 
yearly meetings 

Friends' Bible and Tract Association, G. 
W. Taylor is agent for, 84 

Friends' Intelligencer, m 

Friends' Review (Enoch Lewis, ed.), 39 5 
publicizes free produce movement, 106, 
ill) represents liberal portion of 
Quakers, 106 

Friends' Preparative Meeting School 
(Burlington, N. J.), G. W. Taylor 
teaches at, 84 



Fugitive Slave Law (1850), a blow to 
abolition movement, 56 

Garnett, Henry H. (Negro), edits Im- 
partial Citizen, III 

Garrett, Edward, 36, 65 n. 

Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 102 

Garrison, William Lloyd, attends Ameri- 
can Free Produce Association meeting, 
26; association with Benjamin Lundy, 
IOI; endorses free produce cause, 21, 
102, 114; edits Liberator, 101 f.; 
repudiates free produce cause, 21 n., 
102, 114 

General Anti-Slavery Conventions (Lon- 
don, 1840, 1843), 26, 57 

Genius of Universal Emancipation (Ben- 
jamin Lundy, ed.), ioij Elizabeth M. 
Chandler contributes to, 112 f.j loca- 
tion of files of >r I3n.j publicizes free 
produce movement, IOI 

Georgia, secession sentiment in, 74 f. 

German immigrants; as producers of free 
labor cotton, 109 j as producers of free 
labor sugar, 74 n., 79 f. 

Gibbons, James S., 23 n., 31 n. 

Gibbons, William, 13 n. 

Gilbert, E. W., 13 n. 

Ginger, produced by free labor, in Liberia, 
80 

Ginning free labor cotton, difficulties en- 
countered in, 66 n.; Nathan Thomas 
arranges for, 67 

Gins (cotton), J; "cottage gin" intro- 
duced, 73; owned chiefly by slave- 
holders, 665 owned by nonslaveholding 
farmers, 73; rented by nonslaveholding 
farmers, 70; supplied to nonslavehold- 
ing farmers, 67, 70 

Goddell, William, remarks on free prod- 
uce cause, 25 n. 

Grant County, Ind., 119 

Grave, Jacob, 49 

Great Britain, 93 ; anti-slavery societies 
'n, 57, emancipation in colonies of, 
26, 575 free labor cotton manufac- 
tured in, 86 f.; free produce move- 
ment in, 43, 57 f._s sugar boycotted in, 
9f. 

Green Plain, Clark Co., Ohio, 119; anti- 
slavery .center, 19 f.j Western Free 
Produce convention at, 50 
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Green Plain Free Produce Society (Clark 
Co., Ohio), 19 f-> "7 

Green Plain Quarterly Meeting (Hick- 
site) (Clark Co., Ohio), joins Progres- 
sive Friends, 24 n. 

Greeneville, Tenn., 101 

Greensboro, Henry Co., Ind., free prod- 
uce store in, 63 n., 119 s Western Free 
Produce Convention at, 50 

Grew, Henry, 25 

Grey, William & Co., 119 

Griffitts, Samuel Powell, 1 1 n. 

Guilford County, N. C, Ii8j source of 
free labor cotton, 17-f., 61 

Gunn, Lewis C, 25; publishes Address 
-to Abolitionists, 25 f. 

Gurney, Joseph John, 114, and" doctri- 
nal controversy, 32, 105 

Haiti, source of free labor products, 60 f. 

Hallowell, William S., 14 

Hallowell, Me., 119 

Hambleton, Alice Eliza, 25 

Hampton, Martha, 25 

Harrison County, Ohio, 20, 117 

Harrisville Free Produce and Anti-Slav- 
ery Society (Harrison Co., Ohio), 20, 
117 

Haverford College, Haverford, Pa., 38 n. 
Hawaii, source of free labor products, 

63 n., 78, 78 n. 
Herald of Freedom (Wilmington, Ohio), 
location of file of, ill n. j publicizes 
free produce movement, 11 1 
Hicks, Elias, condemns use of slave labor 
goods, 7 f.j doctrinal controversy, 7 n. 
Hicksite Friends. See Friends, Society of 

(Hicksite) 
' Hilles, Eli, 13 n. 
Hinshaw, Seth, conducts free produce 

store, 63 n., 119 
Hoag, Lindley Murray, conducts free 

produce store, 42, 82, 119 
Hodgson, Adam, writes letter on free 

and slave labor costs, 12 
Holland, source of free labor sugar, 93 
Holly Springs, Miss., Nathan Thomas 

visits, 66 
Hopper, Isaac Tatem, 14, 15 n -> 
owned, 23 n., 31 n.j publishes National 
Anti-Slavery Standard, 110 
Horn, John, 6 f. 



Hostility of the South, resulting from 

slavery question, 68, 74 f. 
Hunt, J. Anderson, nonslaveholding 

farmer, 68 j hires a slave, 74; receives 

cotton gin, 70 f. 
Hunt, Nathan, Jr., supplies free labor 

cotton, 17 f., 61 
Hunt, R. S., nonslaveholding farmer, 68 

Illinois, source of free labor cotton, 61 f. 
Imlay, Gilbert, predicts use of maple 
sugar, 10 

Impartial Citizen (Syracuse, N. Y.j Henry 
H. Garnett, Negro, ed.), 11 1 

Imphee (sorghum cane), 80 

India, "cottage gin" used in, 73 5 slavery 
in, 20 j source df free labor products, 
6 3, 76, 78> sugar production ham- 
pered by tariffs, 77 

Indiana, I00j free produce movement in, 
48-50, 115 

Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery 
Friends (Orthodox), 49, 1051 adopts 
free labor principle, 34; arranges free 
produce conventions, 50; Free Labor 
Advocate reflects views of, 104 s organ- 
ized, 33 

Indiana Yearly Meeting (Hicksite), "lays 
down" Green Plain Quarterly Meet- 
ing, 24 n. 

Indiana Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), ac- 
knowledges error, 33 f.j Committee on 
the Concerns of the People of Color 
of, 33, 48 i dissension between radi- 
cals and conservatives, 32, 49, 1041 
secession of radical faction, 33 

Indigo, produced by free labor^ 63 n. 

Inglis, Bessie, conducts free produce 
store, 58 

Iowa, free produce movement in, 56 f., 

97, 118, 119 
Iowa Free Produce Association, 118 
Isle of Wight County, Va., source of free 

labor products, 80 

Jaffrey, N. H., resident of attempts to 
make sugar from potatoes, 78 

Java, source of free labor products, 60, 
62, 78 

Jefferson, Thomas, plants maple trees, II 
Jenkins, George K., 107 n. 
Johnson, Israel H., 36, 65 n. 
Johnson, William H., 25 
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Jonesboro, Ind., x 1 9 
Jonesboro, Tenn., 100 

Kaolin, Chester Co., Pa., 83 
Kelley, Abigail. See Foster, Abigail 
(Kelley) 

Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa., 119; 

center of Progressive Friends, ' 23 n. 
Kentucky, source of free labor tobacco, 62 
Kenworthy, Jesse, 20 
Kesley, William, 16 
Koloa Plantation, Hawaii, 78 n. 
Krafft, John H., Memphis cotton factor, 

66 f., 72 

Lafayette County, Miss., 67 

La Guayra (Venezuela), source of free 

labor products, 60, 63 n., 78 
Laing, A., 119 

Lamb, Michael, opens free produce store, 

81, 119 
Lay, Benjamin, 5 

Leech, Thomas, and Company, cotton fac- 
tors, 67, 91 

Levering, Griffith, organizes Alum Creek 
Free Produce Association, 56 

Lewis, Alice (Jackson), 6 

Lewis, Enoch, 6; attends North Caro- 
lina Yearly Meeting, 47; author of 
free produce tract, 53 n.; edits Friends 1 
Review, 106 ; officer of Philadelphia 
Free Produce Association, 36; teacher, 
83 f. 

Lewis, Sidney Ann, 2 J, 119 

Liberator (W. L. Garrison, ed.), 1015 

publicizes free produce movement, 1 101 
Liberia, source of free labor products, 76, 

80, 94 f. 
Lindley, C. K., 48 
Little Rock, Ark., 72 
Liverpool, free labor cotton shipped to, 

7°, 73. 87 
London (England), 835 center of free 

produce movement, 58 
London Yearly Meeting, discusses free 

produce cause, 57 f. ; sends mission to 

reconcile factions of Indiana Yearly 

Meeting, 33 
Louisiana, source of free labor products, 

72, 78 f.; sugar production protected, 

80 

Lundy, Benjamin, 2ij 775 addresses 
Colored- Free Produce Society, 195 first 



to seek free labor products, 60 f.j 
founds Anti-Slavery Society of Mary- 
land, 1 2 n. i in American Convention, 
12, 16 ; journalistic work of, 100 f., 
112; opens free produce store, 81, 
119s visits Texas, 101 
Lynn, Mass., free produce stores in, 81, 
119 

Mabbett, le. See Mabbett, Lorenzo 

Mabbett, Lorenzo, 44 f . ; author of free 
produce tract, S3 n. 

McClintock, Thomas, 14, 15 n. 

McClure, Robert, 119 

McKim, James Miller, 6$ ; edits Penn- 
sylvania Freeman } 103 f. 

McRay, William, nonslaveholding farm- 
er, 68, 74 j promises r to supply free 
labor cotton, 70 

Macy, Jonathan, 119 

Maine, free produce movement in, 47, 97 
Managers. See Board of Managers 
Manchester (England), free produce store 

in, 585 manufacture of free labor 

cotton in, 58 
Manchester, Me., 47, 118 
Manila, Philippine Islands, source of free 

labor products, 63 n., 78 
Manufacture of free labor cotton. See 

Cotton cloth, made from free labor 

cotton; Mill, to manufacture free labor 

cotton 

Manufacturers. See Cotton manufacturers 

Manufacturing Committee. See Committee 
on 1 Manufactures 

Manumission societies, 30 

Maple sugar, 62; increase in production 
of, 80 ; only sugar produced by free 
labor in United States, 61; substitute 
for slave-grown cane sugar, 10, 78 

Maracaibo (Venezuela), source of free 
labor products, 78 

Marion County (Ohio) Free Produce As- 
sociation, 48, 117 

Marriott, Charles, advocates free produce 
cause, 22, 23 n.; disowned, 31 n. 

Marshall County, Miss., source of free 
labor cotton, 68 

Maryland Anti-Slavery Society. See 
Anti-Slavery Society of Maryland 

Meeting for Sufferings, action in Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, 32; defined, 31 n.; 
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supports free produce movement in New 

York, 41 , - • 

Meetinghouses (Quaker), closed to aboh- 

tionists, 3 • > c losed 10 free ' produCe 8 °" 
cieties, 31, 38 
Memphis (Tenn.) cotton market, 66, 71- 

73 , 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 3, 3° 
Mexican War, Quakers' view of, 38 
Mexico, source of free labor products, 

77 f. 

Michigan (Territory), 112 
MifHin, Warner, 6, 12 
Miles, Henry, 4611., 55 i contributes arti- 
cles to Vergennes (Vt.) Citizen, IHi 
organizes free produce societies in Ver- 
mont, 46; promotes national free prod- 
uce movement, 39, 46) seeks free labor 
products, 80 
Mill, to manufacture -free labor cotton, 
G. W. Taylor operates, 89-91, 9 6 > 
proposed, 39, 56 
Miller, Daniel L., Jr., 25, 64; buys free 

labor cotton, 67 
Miller, Samuel, 11 n. 
Mississippi, source of free labor cotton, 

65-68, 70, 71, 74 
Missouri Compromise, icSo f. 
Mobile, Ala., 74 

Molasses, from free labor sources, at- 
tempt to make it from potatoes, 7«i 
Charles Pierce sells, 62; made from 
sorghum cane, 79«-i Pennsylvania Free 
Produce .Society seeks, 1 5 

Monroe County, Ohio, anti-slavery center, 

19. 11 7 
Monthly meetings, 31 n. 
Morris, Thomas,' 50 

Morrow County, Ohio, free produce move- 
ment in, 5Qn., 56, 97, "8 
Morton, R., 75 

Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I-, 
38 n. 

Mott, James, 14. I5 n -. H9 
Mott, Lucretia, 25, 31 »•> 99 
Mount Pleasant, Ohio, anti-slavery center, 
52, 100, 118; free produce store at, 
52, 119- 

Mount Pleasant Free Produce Company, • 
operates a store, 82, H9i organized, 
52; records of, 56 
Murfreesboro, N. C, source of free labor 
cotton, 60 



Murray, Robert Lindley, conducts free 
produce store, 42 f-> 82, "9> shl P s 
cotton to England, 73, 87 i suPPl' e9 
free labor sugar, 92-94 - 

Nansemond County, Va., source of free 

labor products, 80 
National Anti-Slavery Standard (New 
York), publicizes free produce move- 
ment, 110 

National Enquirer and Constitutional Ad- 
vocate of Universal Liberty (Philadel- 
phia; Benjamin Lundy, ed.), location 
of files of, 103 n.; publicizes free 
produce movement, 103 
Negroes, colonization of condemned by 
Quakers, 30; condition of, in British 
West Indies, 57 73 i edit anti-slav- 
ery papers, no; "murdered" by con- 
sumers of slave labor products, 10; 
raise tobacco in Canada, 61 
New Bedford, Mass., 86 
New England, Benjamin Lundy visits, 
1 01 5 free produce societies in, 45-47. 
115; Wilbur-Gurney controversy in, 32 
New Garden, Pa., 83 
New Garden Anti-Slavery Society (Co- 
lumbiana Co., Ohio), 19 
New Garden Quarterly Meeting (Guil- 
ford Co., N. C), supports free produce 
cause, 48 

New Garden Quarterly Meeting (Wayne 
Co., Ind.), supports free produce cause, 
48 

New Hampshire, resident of attempts to 

make sugar from potatoes, 78 
New Jersey, free produce stores in, 81, 
119 

New Orleans (La.), Nathan Thomas 

visits, 72, 74' 
New York (state), free produce move- 
ment in, 41-44. "5i fr« produce 
stores in, 81, 1 19 
New York City, 7». 85. 9*. "7. "9. 

free produce stores in, 42-44, 62 
New York Manumission Society, repub- 
lishes Adam Hodgson's letter, 12 
New York Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), 
attitude toward free produce movement, 
40 f.j members form free produce so- 
ciety, 41-44 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne (England), anti-slav- 
ery press at, 109 f.;- free produce move- 
ment in, 58 

Newport, Jesse W., 16 

Newport, R. I., 118 

Newport, Wayne Co., Ind., anti-slavery 
convention held at, 495 center of Anti- 
Slavery Friends, 33, 104; free produce 
stores in, 63 n., 119; Free Labor Ad- 
vocate published at, 104; Protectionist 
published at, 104 

Nine. Partners School (Schenectady, N. 
Y.), 38 n. 

Non-Slaveholder (Philadelphia), 38, 39, 
42, 45, 56; avoids doctrinal issues, 
105; ceases publication, 106; is re- 
vived, J4 f., 107 f.s location of files 
of, 108 n. ; publicizes free produce 
movement, 105, 108; reception among 
Friends generally, 105; succeeded by 
Burritt's Citizen of the World, 108 

Nonslaveholding farmers in the South, 
competition with slave labor, 69 n., 
72; free produce societies desire to aid 
them, 15, 72 j source of free labor 
cotton, 15, 17, 37, 60-62, 65, 68, 70-72 

North American Free Labor Produce As- 
sociation, 40, 46, 109, 118 

North Carolina, source of free labor 
products, 17, 18, 60, 62 f., 65, 80 

North Carolina Free Produce Association, 
47, 118s effect of Compromise of 
1850 ,on, 47 f. 

Oberlin College (Oberlin, Ohio), free 

produce movement at, 55 
Oberlin Evangelist (Ohio), location of 

file of, ill n. ; publicizes free produce 

movement, in 
"Oh Press Me Not to Taste Again" 

(poem), 113 
Ohio, IOIj free produce movement in, 

19 f., 52-56, 1 1 S ; free produce stores 

in, 50-52, 82, H9i G. W. Taylor 

visits, 84; Wilbur-Gurney controversy 

in, 32 

Ohio Anti-Slavery Society, 19 

Ohio Columbian (Columbus), location of 

file of, 1 1 1 j publicizes free produce 

movement, III 
Ohio Free Produce Association. See Free 

Produce Association of Friends of Ohio 

Yearly Meeting 



Ohio Yearly Meeting (Hicksite), approves 
free produce movement, 52 

Ohio Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), ap- 
proves free produce cause, 56; members 
form free produce society, 52 f. 

Orthodox Friends. See Friends, Society of 
(Orthodox) 

Osborn, Charles, vii; edits Philanthropist, 
100; removed from Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, 32 

Oxford Free Produce Society (Chester 
Co., Pa.), 20, 22. See also Union Free 
Produce Society 

Palmer, Jonathan, Jr., 14 
Palmer, Norris W., 119 
Park, J., 119 

Parker, Joel, conducts free produce store, 
63 n., 93, 119 

Parker, Joseph, 14, 16 

Parrish, Joseph, 14, 15 n., 16 

Peirce, Isaac, 13 n., 119 , 

Pennock, Abraham L., edits Non-Slave- 
holder, io5j officer of free produce 
societies, 14, 25, 36, 65 n. 

Pennock, Amy, 119 

Pennsylvania, 845 Executive Committee 
of the Eastern District Anti-Slavery 
Society of Pennsylvania publishes 
Pennsylvania Freeman, 1031 free prod- 
uce movement in, 14-19, 23-29, 35- 
39. "5 

Pennsylvania Freeman- (Philadelphia), 
1 10; John Greenleaf Whittier edits, 
103 i J. Miller McKim edits, 103 If, 
location of files of, 104 n.; publicizes 
free produce movement, 103 

Pennsylvania Hall (Philadelphia), 23 s 
burning of, 24 

Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the 
Abolition of Slavery, for the Relief of 
Free Negroes Unlawfully Held in 
Bondage, and for Improving the Con- 
dition of the African Race, 1 5 n. ; en- 
dorses free produce idea, 16 ; refuses 
to participate in Requited Labor Con- 
vention, 24 

Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Progres- 
sive Friends, origin, 23. See also Pro- 
gressive Friends 

Pepper, produced by free labor, in Liberia, 
95 

Percival, B., 119 



Permanent Board, defined, 31 n. 
Perquimans County, N. C, source of free 

labor products, 80 
Peterson, George, 14 

Philadelphia, 112, U7> "9. anti-slav- 
ery societies in, 23 f.; free produce 
societies in, 14-19. *3-29, 35"39. "5i 
free produce stores in, 63, 81, 83, U9i 
panic of 1857 in, 91 

Philadelphia City Anti-Slavery Society, 

2 3 

Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery , Society, 

27f " • • f 

Philadelphia Free Produce Association ot 

Friends, 57, 98, "8i amounts of cot- 
ton purchased, 68, 70, 73-, attempts 
to create large marlcet for free labor 
cotton, 70, 71, 95 i cost o£ cotton P ur " 
chased, 67, 69, 7°. 73 i <= ffect ° f Com - 
promise of 1850 on, 38s employs agent 
to seek free labor cotton, 37, 65 f., 
71; finances of, 69-71, 73. 85 i investi- 
gates free labor character of Puerto 
Rican sugar, 79 s manufactures cotton 
cloth, 69, 70 f.» 73 i meetings of, 37" 
40 i organized, 36 s purchases free labor 
cotton, 66, 69, 70; purposes of, 64 f . 5 
seeks free labor products, 65, 97. sells 
goods to Levi Coffin, 51; ships cotton 
to England, 70; transfers goods to G 
W. Taylor, 38, 73. value of S ood ' !n 
1848, 73. See also Board of Man- 
agers, Committee on Manufactures 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Hicksite), 
members form Association of Friends 
for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery 
and Improving the Condition of the 
Free People of Colour, 34 f. 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting (Orthodox), 
36 f. 5 conservative faction disapproves 
of free produce movement, 38, 40, 105; 
influence of Wilbur-Gurney controversy 
on, 32, 105 j members form free prod- 
uce society, 36 > "Minute on Slavery" 
of, 40 n. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Women 
Friends, 6 

Philanthropist (Mount Pleasant, Ohios 

Charles Osborn, ed.), 100 
Philippine Islands, source of free labor 

products, 63 n., 78 
Pickering, Elihu, 36, 65 n. 



EX 

Pierce, Charles, 80; amount of goods 
sold by, 62, 78; conducts free produce 
store, 18, 81, 119 
Pierce, James L., conducts free produce 

store, 81, 119 
"Plain dress," G. W. Taylor adopts, 845 

Quaker testimony, 86 
"Plain language," G. W. Taylor uses, 
84 

Political aspects of abolition movement, 
3° 

Poole, William, II n. 
Potatoes, attempt to make sugar from, 78 
Premiums, offered for free labor prod- 
ucts, 19, 21 n., 61, 80 
Presbyterian church, 3 
Printing cloth, defined, 86 n. 
Prize goods, defined, 100 n.i synonymous 

with slave labor goods, 4, 7 
Progressive Friends, 23 n., 33 "4 
Propaganda of the free produce move- 
ment, 7. 8-10, 15 f-. '9. 25-28, 
34-38. 43 53-56, 100-113 
Protectionist (Newport, Wayne Co., lnd.; 
Arnold Buff urn, ed.), 1045 location of 
file of, 104 n. 
Puerto Rico, free labor character of prod- 
ucts questioned, 78 j source of free labor 
products, 18, 62, 78 
Pugh, Sarah, 25 
Pusey, Lea, 13 n. 

Quakers, attitude toward slavery, 3 f -i 
free produce movement associated with, 
21, 59i support manumission societies, 
30'. See also Friends, Society of 
Quality of free labor goods, complaints 

about, 64, 7'. 8 5. 97-99 
Quarterly meetings, 3 1 n. 

Radnor, Pa., 83 
Rahway, N. J., "9 
Rawle, William, 14 
Remembrancer, 107 

Requited Labor Convention, 23-25; forms 
American Free Produce Association, 
24; reported in Pennsylvania Freeman, 
103; societies represented in, 24 n. 
Reynolds, John, 1 3 n. 
Rhoads, Samuel, edits Non-Slaveholder, 
105, 107; officer of Philadelphia Free 
Produce Association, 36, 65 n.; pub- 
lishes tract on free produce, 35 f-i 
trustee of free produce funds, 96 
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Rhode Island, 38.11., 81, 104; free prod- 
uce movement in, 45 f. 

Rice, produced by free labor, as goal of 
free produce movement, 60 ; G. W. 
Taylor obtains, 95; in East Indies, 
1 8 n., 80, 95 5 in Liberia, 80 ; in North 
Carolina, 18, 80 s in Virginia, 18o; 
Pennsylvania Free Produce Society 
seeks, 15 ; Philadelphia Free Produce 
Association seeks, 37, 72, 74 n.; scar- 
city of, in United States, 61 

Richards, David, grandfather of G. W. 
Taylor, 83 

Richards, Elizabeth (Megee), grand- 
mother of G. W. Taylor, 83 

Richards, William P., 13 n. 

Richardson, Anna H., edits The Slave, 
109 

Richardson, Richard, trustee of free prod- 
uce funds, 96 

Richmond, Ind., free labor cotton spun at, 
61 

Rochester, N. Y., 75 

Rogers, William, 1 1 n. 

Rowland, Joseph G., 13 n. 

Rush; Benjamin, advocates use of maple 

sugar, 10 
Russell, Henry, 119 

Russwurm, John B. (Negro), edits 
Freedom's Journal, III 

Saco, Me., 119 

St. Croix (West Indies), source of free 

labor sugar, 79, 94 
St. Lucia (West Indies), source of free 

labor sugar, 92 
St. Thomas (West Indies), G. W. Taylor 

visits, 79 

Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, anti-slav- 
ery center, 19, 56; supports Non-Slav- 
holder, 108 

Salem (Columbiana Co., Ohio) Abolition 
and Colonization Society, 19 

Salem, Henry Co., Iowa, anti-slavery 
center, 56 f., 118 

Salem, Union Co., Ind., free produce 
movement in, 5 o f. 

Sampson, Alden, 119 

Sandiford, Ralph, 4 f. 

Sandwich, Mass., 119 

Sandwich Islands. See Hawaii 

Santo Domingo, source of free labor prod- 
ucts, 60, 62, 63 n., 78 



Savannah, Ga., 75 

Say, Jean-Baptiste, letter to, on slave and 
free labor costs, 12 

Scarlet, C. M. & ML J., 119 

Scholfield, David, 16 

Scipio Quarterly Meeting (Cayuga Co., 
N. Y.), supports free produce move- 
ment, 40 

Shipley, Thomas, 14, 15 n., 16 

Shoemaker, Nathan, 14 

Slave, The; His Wrongs and Their Rem- 
edy (Newcastle-on-Tyne, England), 585 
Elihu Burritt edits, 109; location of 
file of, 109 n. 

Slave labor, compared with free labor, 
12, 15, 40; competition with white 
labor in the South, 69 n., 72; purpose 
of free produce movement to make it 
unprofitable, 77 

Slave labor goods, abolitionists claim 
special right to use, 102, 114; use of 
condemned by William Allen, 8; by 
American Anti-Slavery Society, 21 ; by 
American Convention, 11 f.j by Ameri- 
can Free Produce Association, 24; by 
Anti-Slavery Convention of American 
Women, 22 ; by Thomas Branagan, 
8 f . ; by British public, 9 f . ; by Dela- 
ware and Maryland Anti-Slavery So- 
cieties, 12 j by Female Association .for 
Promoting ^the Manufacture and Use 
of Free Cotton, 16 f.; by. Free Produce 
Society of Pennsylvania, 16 j by W. 
L. Garrison, 21, 102; by Elias Hicks, 
.7 i by John Horn, 6 f . ; by Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery 
Friends, 34; by Benjamin Lay, 5; by 
Alice (Jackson) Lewis, 6; by Benja- 
min Lundy, . 1 2 f . ; by Charles Marriott, 
225 by Warner Mifflin, (j; by Requited 
Labor Convention, 24; by Samuel 
Rhoads, 35; by Uni,on Free Produce 
Society, 20; by John Woolman, 4-$ 
"Slave Produce" (poem), 113 
Slave trade, 4; British attempt to abolish 

(1791), 9f. 
Slavery, 3;, , as a national issue,. 74; in 
British colonies, 26; 57; in India, 20; 
in, Venezuela, 60 n. ; in West Indies, 
4, 6, 10; opposition to after American 
Revolution, 10 
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Slaves, "murdered" by consumers of slave 
labor products, 10; paid for ginning 
cotton, 66 n. 

Small, Coleman & Co., 119 

Small, John, 72 

Small, S., 119 

Smith, Elihu Hubbard, 11 n. 

Smith, Gerrit, vii, 25; endorses free prod- 
uce cause, 114! S™ e * monpv t0 PmU ' 
delphia Free Produce Association, 69 n. 

Smith, Samuel, 14 

Sorghum cane and molasses, 79 £ - 

South, the, agitated by slavery question, 
74 f.; reaction to free produce move- 
ment, 68, 74 f-i source o£ free lab ° r 
cotton, 65-68, 70-74 

South Africa, source of free labor cotton, 
76 

South America, source of free labor prod- 
ucts, 6 1, 76 

South Carolina, secession sentiment in, 
74 f.; source of free labor cotton, 18, 

Southampton County, Va., source of free 

labor products, 80 
Southwick, Thankful, 22 
Spiceland, Ind., anti-slavery convent.on 

held at, 49 
Spices, produced by free labor, 95 
Staines (England), 83 
Stanton, Benjamin, edits Free Labor Ad- 
vocate, 104; officer of Wayne County 
Free Produce Association, 49 i removed 
from Meeting for Sufferings, 3* 
Stanton, Henry B., 3° 
Stanton, Nathan, operates free produce 

store, 75, 119 
Starr, C. W., spins free labor cotton, bi 
Stores. See* Free produce stores 
Stowe, Calvin Ellis, addresses free prod- 
uce meeting, 5« i endorses free prod- 
uce movement, 89, no 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher, vii; addresses 
free produce meeting, 58 i endorses free 
produce movement, 89, no 
Stuart, R. L. & A., sugar refiners, 92 
Sturge, Joseph, 57 i gives money to Ph.la- 

delphia Free Produce Association, 71 
Sugar, attempt to make it from potatoes, 
78; grades of, 92 f -i P rice of '. 
production in Louisiana protected, 80; 
tariffs on, 77. 93- S« also West In- 
dian sugar, East Indian sugar 



Sugar, maple, See Maple sugar * 
Sugar, produced by free labor, as goal of 
free produce movement, 60; difficulties 
in procuring, 77 U & W. Taylor's 
trade in, 9*-94i in East Indies, 10, 
77 f.; in Hawaii, 78; in India, 77 i > n 
LaGuayra (Venezuela), 78. 9*S in 
Mexico, 77, 78 i m Philippine 
78, 92; in Puerto Rico, 78 f.; in St. 
Croix, 79. 94i "»> St - Luc!a > 925 in S ' - 
Thomas, 79 i '« West Indies ' 61 U 7 ' 
77-79; Nathan Thomas seeks, 74. 
Pennsylvania Free Produce Society 
seeks, is, 18 1 Philadelphia Free Prod- 
uce Association seeks, 37 i »carcity of, 
in United States, 61 
"Sugar-Plums, The" (poem), "3 
Suspicion as to authenticity of free labor 
products, 37. 64. 66, 97- See also Free 
labor goods 
Syracuse, N. Y., m 

Taber, Louis, author of free produce 

tract, 53 n - 
Taft, Levi, 44 
Tallahatchie River, 67 
Tappan, Lewis, 25 
Tatham, Benjamin, 75 
Taylor, Elizabeth (Burton), third wife of 

G. W. Taylor, 84 
Taylor, Elizabeth (Richards), mother of 

G. W. Taylor, 83 
Taylor, Elizabeth (Sykes), first wife of 

G. W. Taylor, 84 
Taylor, Francis, grandfather of G. W 

Taylor, 83 
Taylor, George Washington, 57. 75 i 
biography, 83 f-i conducts free produce 
store, 82, 83, 92, 97, «9l d.fficult.es 
in free produce business, 87 f., 9 s > 
edjts Non-Slaveholder, 105-107; effect 
of panic of 1857 on, 9L 96; financial 
difficulties of, 83, 85, 87, 89, 95 f-i 
has cloth manufactured in England, 
86 f.; investigates free labor character 
of Puerto Rican sugar, 79 i "ail order 
business of, 85, 97 i manufacturing 
difficulties of, 85 f., .87; officer of 
Philadelphia Free Produce Association, 
36, 65 n., 85 i operates cotton mill, 
89-91, 96, 98 f-i proposes to estab- 
lish cotton mill, 39, 89i purchases busi- 
ness location, 85; relations with em- 
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ployees, 91, 9 6j publishes Burritt's Citi- 
zen of the'Wyrld, Io8i rice trade, 95 j 
ships cotton to England, 88; sugar 
trade, 92-94) supplies all free labor 
goods, 85; takes over business of Phila- 
delphia Free Produce Association, 38, 
73 i visits West Indies, 79 f., 85 
Taylor, Jacob, father of G. W. Taylor, 
83 

Taylor, Mary, great-grandmother of G. 

W. Taylor, 83 
Taylor, Richard, great-grandfather of G. 

W. Taylor, 83 
Taylor, Ruth (Leeds), second wife of G. 

W. Taylor, 84 
Temperance movement, 30, 115 
Tennessee, 101; source of free labor 

cotton, 65, 71, 74 
Texas, Benjamin Lundy visits, ioij 

Nathan Thomas visits, 72) source of 

free labor products, 63, 72, 76, 78 f., 

109 

Thacker, Dr., an unwilling slaveholder, 
70 

Thomas, Nathan, 765 comments on se- 
cession sentiment in Georgia, 74; com- 
ments on Southern people, 69 n.; death 
of >,7Si 76n-i estate of, 75 n.; extracts 
from his letters published, 53 n.; how 
received in the South, 68, 74 f.; remu- 
neration as agent, 68, 72n.j reports as 
agent for Philadelphia Free Produce 
Association, 68, 755 seeks free labor 
cotton in the South, 65, 71-74; seeks 
free labor sugar, 74, 78 f; visits Phila- 
delphia, 7J 

Thomas, Zebulon,. 119 

Tobacco, produced by free labor, in 
Canada, 61; in Connecticut, 62 j in 
Kentucky, 62 i in Ohio, 61 ; Pennsyl- 
vania Free Produce Society seeks, 15 

Towne, Ezra, 92; conducts free produce 
store, 43, 82, 119 

Townsend, John, 119 

Townsend, Joseph, 1 1 n. 

Trinidad, 79 

Tropical Free Labor Company, 57 
Truman, George, 119 
Tucker, Benjamin, 14, 15 n. 
Twelfth Street Meeting (Philadelphia), 
( leader in free produce movement, 32 



Underground Railroad, 33, 107 n. 
Union County, Indianaj free produce 

movement in, 49 
Union Free Produce Society (Chester Co., 

Pa.), 20, 117 
Unthank, Jonathan, 49 

Venezuela, slavery in, 60 n. 5 source of 

free labor products, 60, 63 n., 78 
Vergennes (Vt.) Citizen, Henry Miles 
contributes to, 1 1 1 ; location of file of, 
in n. 

Vermont, 81; free produce movement in, 
46 

Virginia, source of free labor products, 
46, 80 

Ward, Sir Henry G., envoy to Mexico, 
77 

Washington, N. C, source of free labor 

cotton and rice, 18 
Way, Henry H., edits Free Labor Advo- 
cate, 104; officer of Wayne County 
(Ind.) Free Produce Association, 49 ; 
removed from Meeting for Sufferings, 
32 j reorganizes Western Free Produce 
Association, 5 1 
Way, Moorman, 65 

Wayne County, Ind., free produce move- 
ment in, 48 f., 117 
Wayne County (Ind.) Free Produce Asso- 
ciation, 49, 117' 
Wayne County, N. Y., free produce move- 
ment in, 44 f., 117 
Wealth of Nations (a projected periodi- 
cal), 109 
Webb, Benjamin, 13 n. 
Webb, Jane, 119 

Webster, Henry, manager of G. W. Tay- 
lor's cotton mill, 89, 96 
Weld, Theodore Dwight, 30 ; boycotts 

slave labor goods, 21, 114 
West, the, free produce movement in, 
48-57, J9, 104, 115; market for free 
labor goods in, 64, 71, 97 f. 
West Chester Recorder (Pa.), 160 
West Indian sugar, boycotted in Great 
Britain (1791), 9 f. ; emancipation 
makes it a free labor product, 61, 
78 f. i protected by tariff, 77 s to be 
replaced by mSple sugar, 10 i use of 
condemned, 6-8 
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West Indies, condition of Negroes in, 
57 n ., 73; emancipation in, 62 i slav- 
ery in, 4, 6. 10 i source of frM lab ° r 
products, 61 f., 7 6 > 77. 79 
Westbury Quarterly Meeting (N. Y.), 44 
Western Free Produce Association (Ohio 
and Ind.), 59, "7i annual meetings, 
50 i finances, 51-, organized, 49 i rec- 
ords of, 52 j reorganized, 51 
Western Manufacturing Company, 5 1 
Western New York Free Produce Asso- 
ciation, 44, "7 
Westtown School, Westtown, Pa., 3» n -5 

G. W. Taylor teaches at, 84 
Whetstone, Marion Co., Ohio, 48, 117 
Whipper, William, 119 
White, George F., disowned, Jin. 
White, Lydia, 25, 63 j conducts free prod- 
uce store,' 81, 119 
Whittier, John Greenleaf, viii edits 
Pennsylvania Freeman, 103, H2j en- 
dorses free produce cause, 112, 114 
Wilbur, John, and doctrinal controversy, 

Wilbur-Gurney controversy, 32; effect on 
Ohio Free Produce Association, 52 

Wilburite Friends. See Friends, Society 
of (Conservative or Wilburite) 

Williamson, Francis, 60 

Wilmington, Del., free . produce move- 
ment in, 13 f-, "7> fr ee P roduce 
stores in, 62, 119 



Wilmington (Del.) Society for the En- 
couragement of Free Labor, 117; «t>° n 
in American Convention, 16, 60 ; or- 
ganized, 13 i seeks free labor prod- 
ucts, 1 3 f . 

Wingrave, John, British cotton manufac- 
turer, 88 

Wise, Charles, 64; conducts free prod- 
uce store, 81, 82 n., 119 

Wistar, Caspar, 1 1 n. 

Wistar, Thomas, Jr., 36, 65 n. 

Women, appealed to in promoting free 
produce cause, 17, 21, 1 12 f. See also 
Anti-Slavery Convention of American 
Women 

Women's rights movement, 3, 22 n., 30 
Wood, George, conducts free produce 

store, 42, 82, 119 

Woodward, , "9 

Woolman, John, 35 i condemns use of 

slave labor goods, 4-6 
World Anti-Slavery Conventions. See 

General Anti-Slavery Conventions 

Yalobusha County, Miss., source of free 

labor cotton, 70 
Yearly meeting of Friends, as unit of 

organization, 31 n. 

Zollickoffer, Henry M., 14 



